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‘For next to God, you are my salvation’: 
reflections on the rise of the holy man in 
| late antiquity 


CLAUDIA RAPP 


Tuis article is an experiment. It aims to propose a new view of holy 
men in late antiquity and their literary descriptions in the sources. 
‘Hagiography’ is not a genre, I shall propose. The predominant 
attention to saints’ Lives and other literary works written after their 
death has coloured our understanding of the role of the holy man 
within his social context. A new explanation of the function of the 
holy man can be achieved by the study of non-literary documents 
produced during their lifetime. I will examine the letters addressed 
to or written by holy men in the fourth and sixth centuries which 
_ reveal them in the roles of intercessor and spiritual father of a 
= prayer community. In conclusion, I shall argue that the relation 
between spiritual leaders and their followers spills over to the tex- _ 
tual level in the preference given to specific forms of hagiographical 
writing.+ E 

Holy men emerged from the end of the third century, in the 
context of the growing monastic movement in Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria. Men and women searching for spiritual perfection 
abandoned their normal life to pursue a regimen of renunciation, 
asceticism, prayer, and contemplation. Their contemporary 


1 This article would not have been written if not for the congenial surroundings of 
the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton where 1 had the good fortune to spend 
. the year of 1997-8. It would not have been conceived had not Richard Mowrer 
directed my attention to the importance of intercessory prayer in a seminar paper 
entitled ‘Medicus et Patronus. The Expansion of Intercessory Functions in Late 
Antiquity’ which he subsequently presented at the First UCLA Graduate Student’s 
Conference in Late Antiquity, 18 May 1996. And it would not appear in its present . 
form if I had not benefited from the advice, stylistic and otherwise, of Joshua Landis. 
Last but not least, I am especially grateful to Peter Brown, Glen Bowersock, and — 
Graeme Clark for their incisive comments on the first draft of this article. 
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admirers sought to record the deeds of these ‘athletes of Christ’. In 
doing so, they left us a rich body of texts that employ a great vari- 
ety of literary forms. Evidence for this diversity are the aphorisms 
of Egyptian hermits assembled in the Sayings of the Desert Fathers; 
Evagrius Ponticus’ Praktikos, a ‘how-to’ guide by a prominent 
practitioner of the contemplative life; the anecdotes in the Spiritual 
Meadow, collected by John Moschus and Sophronius in the course 
of their extended visits to the holy men and women of Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria; and the biographical collections of selected 
highlights in the life of holy men and women in Theodoret’s 
History of the Monks of Syria. The most detailed texts are the full- 
length biographies or Vitae in which the hagiographer presents the 
sequence of events in the life of a holy man from his birth to his 
death, the pioneering example being the Life of Anthony. In con- 
trast to the biographical descriptions of living holy men, the sub- 
ject of a Vita is dead, his sanctity demonstrated over the complete 
course of his life and proved by posthumous miracles. Though all 
these different works are conventionally labelled ‘hagiography’, or 
subsumed under the ‘genre of hagiography’, it is more accurate to 
call them monastic literature. Most of the men and women 
described in these works were merely ascetics who attracted 
numerous admirers and followers. They often did not work mira- 
cles, the conditio sine qua non of sainthood. 

Scholars have tended to devote most attention to saints’ Lives 
and, as a consequence, have posited the existence of a ‘genre of 
hagiography’ despite the variety of late antique literary formats in 
which the various aspects of the quest of pious men and women for 
the holy life are related. The label misleads since it presupposes that 
hagiographical writing follows a specific set of rules, such as typi- 
cally defined the composition of particular genres in classical and 
late antiquity. For example, Menander Rhetor provided a set of 
guidelines for the composition of panegyrical speeches which pre- 
scribed what subject material was appropriate, how it was to be 
arranged, and in what style it was to be presented. Aspiring rhetori- - 
cians used these rules as the stock-in-trade of their training. No 
such guidelines were ever formulated for writing about saints. In 
fact, it is the subject matter alone that defines what we call ‘hagiog- 
raphy’, and not the manner of its literary representation which 
could take a variety of literary forms—-most prominently, the Vita, 
the miraculum, or, as we shall see below, the letter. In the stricter 
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sense, hagiography is not a ‘genre’.? Still, it did have conventions— 
_ such as stock phrases and oft-repeated miracle stories—that devel- 
oped over time, as more and more texts were added to the corpus 
of saints’ Lives, each continuing and often subtly manipulating the 
established tradition of hagiographical writing. 

The prevailing attention to saints’ Lives has skewed our under- 
standing of the interaction between holy men and their followers. 
The purpose of a saint’s Life is to glorify a particular individual by 
claiming his status as a saint. There is no better way to exalt the re- 
putation of a holy man than by a lively recounting of his miracles. 
Such stories affirm that the saint enjoyed a special God-given grace 
already during his lifetime; also, they announce that this grace is 
available to those who turn to him in prayer even after his death and 
especially to those who seek him out at his shrine. The Life of Symeon - 
the Stylite, for example, relishes the description of the hundreds of 
men and women, Christian and non-Christian, who flocked to the 
saint’s column from the four corners of the world in the hope of hav- 
ing their ailments healed, their poverty alleviated, or their travails 
eased. Miracles and the miraculous dominate the biographies of 
saints and shape our perception of the interaction between saints and 
their followers, suggesting that it was the grateful adulation of their 
beneficiaries that turned the holy man into a cult figure. This model 
defines the miracle as primary ‘commodity’ which the holy man dis- 
penses to others. They become his clients and their loyalty and devo- 
tion then raise his status to that of recognized sainthood. They 
depend on him as a patronus and an arbiter. This is the model put 
forward by Peter Brown in his seminal article on ‘The Rise and 
Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity’. It broke new ground by 
placing this phenomenon in the context of social and economic con- 
ditions in fourth- and fifth-century Syria. For the purpose of the pre- 
sent argument, it is worth noting that this article relies heavily on 
biographical sources, especially the Life of Symeon the Stylite and the 
History of the Monks of Syria by Theodoret of Cyrrhus.3 


2 This much was already emphasized by M. van Uytfanghe, ‘Heiligenverehrung’, 
in T. Klauser et al. (ed.), Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum (Stuttgart, 1950-), 
xiv, 150-83, and idem, ‘L’hagiographie: un “genre” chrétien ou antique tardif?’, AB 
III (1993), 135-88. 

3 Brown, ‘Holy Man’. In this article, Peter Brown also shows his awareness of 
two of the sources that form the backbone of my study, the Paphnutius papyri (see 
ibid., 82 n. 17) and the correspondence of Barsanuphius and John which was just 
then being published (ibid., 98 n. 229). 
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Peter Brown has continued to revise his model of the interaction 
between the holy man and his followers—the mark of a true scholar. 
In several works since 1983, he has developed the notion of the holy 
man as ‘exemplar’: as a ‘role model’ whose own spiritual perfection 
is reflected in his exceptional personal conduct. He attracts not so 
much a clientele, but disciples and admirers who wish to imitate and 
emulate him. His role is thus comparable to that of the late antique 
philosopher. The formulation of this model draws heavily on addi- 
tional evidence from philosophical and theological treatises. Most 
recently, Peter Brown has introduced the concept of the ‘arbiter of the 
holy’ who combines the social role of the patronus with the propaedeu- 
tic role of the exemplar, but whose reach extends beyond a merely 
Christian following. As a mediator of the divine, he represents 
Christianity in its most palpable form to a local population that is still 
largely pagan and thus paves the way for the Christianization of the 
later Roman Empire. In this study, Brown made use of a vast number 
of historical, hagiographical, and religious sources—including the 
Letters of Barsanuphius and John which will concern us again here.’ 

I shall propose a further model, that of the holy man as inter- 
cessor. Rather than replacing the two main Brownian models of the 
holy man as patronus and exemplar, this model intersects with 
them. The power of the holy man as intercessor depends on the per- 
ceived efficacy of his prayer. His prayers are mostly for the general 
well-being of those who are in contact with him and rarely produce 
miraculous healings. The prayers of the holy man as intercessor are 
thus broader in scope than the prayers of the holy man as patronus 
which result in spectacular miracles of healing, of famine-relief or 
of social restoration. If a holy man’s prayers are heard, this signals 
divine approval of his quest for spiritual perfection. His conduct 
invites admiration and emulation, and in this regard the model of 
the holy man as intercessor overlaps with that of the holy man as 
exemplar. Yet, the follower of the holy man as intercessor is differ- 
ent from the client who depends on the holy man as patronus or the 
disciple who emulates the holy man as exemplar. The saint as inter- 
cessor is at the centre of a prayer community of men and women 
who repay his favour by offering prayers on his behalf. The social 
ties within this group are conceptualized in terms of kinship—the 
community constituting, as it were, a ‘spiritual family’. 


_ © Brown, ‘Exemplar’. - 3 Brown, AS, 60 ff. 
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This is, in a nutshell, the model I propose in the following. It is 
formulated by deliberately avoiding hagiographical sources, con- 
centrating instead on the correspondence of living holy men. I will 
consider a number of papyrus letters from Egypt from the mid- 
fourth and the late sixth centuries and the extensive letter collec- 
tion of the sixth-century hermits Barsanuphius and John of Gaza. 
Revealing the direct and largely unadulterated voice of the holy 
men and their correspondents, these letters provide a corrective to 
the literary creations of hagiographers. They remind us that the 
day-to-day interactions between the holy man and his followers 
were centred on prayer and not the more spectacular miracles that 
were so artfully depicted by later hagiographers. 

This exclusive focus on epistolography is also instructive as an 
exercise in historical methodology. Different kinds of source materi- 
als produce very different impressions. The greater the range of 
sources employed, the more comprehensive and accurate we can 
hope our reconstructions of the past to be. James Goehring has 
advocated the study of papyri as a corrective for the ‘ “big bang” 
theory of monastic origins’ generated by the literary works of late 
antique authors.© In much the same way, the letter collections 
provide an alternative view to the picture of the saint that is prop- 
agated in the hagiographical literature. 


Paphnutius was an Egyptian in the mid-fourth century, known to us 
by the eight surviving letters addressed to him by such varied corres- 
pondents as the laywoman Valeria, the Prefect of Augustamnica, 
Ausonius, and perhaps the Patriarch Athanasius.” Paphnutius was 
linked to his correspondents through the force of prayer. Most letters 


6 G. E. Goehring, ‘The Origins of Monasticism’, in H. W. Attridge and G. Hata 
(eds.), Eusebius, Christianity and Judaism (Leiden, 1992), 235-55, at 235. For his 
advocacy of the importance of non-literary sources, see also idem, ‘Through a Glass 
Darkly: Diverse Images of the Apotaktikoi(ai) of Early Egyptian Monasticism’, Semela, 
58 (1992), 25-45. 

7 Ed. and tr. H. I. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt (London, 1924), nos. 1923-9 
(pp. 100-20, and cited hereafter as ‘PJews’). To this group should perhaps be added 
the letter by Justinus to Paphnutius, ed. A. Deissmann, Die Septuaginta-Papyri und 
andere altchristliche Texte der Heidelberger Papyrus-Sammlung (Heidelberg, 1905), 
no. 6 (cited hereafter as ‘PHeid I (1905)’), and also reproduced in M. Naldini, I 
Cristianesimo in Egitto: Lettere private nei papiri dei secoli II-IV (Florence, 1968), no. 
41 (hereafter ‘Naldini’). For Valeria, see PJews, 1926; for Ausonius, PJews, 1924, 
with Bell, p. 100; and for Athanasius, PJews, 1929, with Bell, pp. 115-18. 
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include a general and formulaic request for Paphnutius’ prayers—a 
request common in late antique epistolography.® In a few letters, the 
correspondents volunteer their own prayers for Paphnutius’ health in 
the hope that his longevity will be to their benefit.? The official 
Ausonius, for example, writes: ‘May God preserve you in health and 
in prayer on our behalf, beloved father.’ More significant than these 
requests for prayer in general are those for Paphnutius’ intercession 
on behalf of the sins of his correspondents. Ammonius writes: ʻI 
always know that by your holy prayers I shall be saved from every 
temptation of the Devil and from every contrivance of men, and now 
I beg you to remember me in your holy prayers; for after God you 
are my salvation.’11 Some correspondents request Paphnutius’ 
prayer to obtain healing from an illness and at the same time express- 
their faith in the efficacy of his prayers. Athanasius, who may be 
identical with the Patriarch of Alexandria, states: ‘for the prayers 
which you offer are taken on high owing to your holy love, and 
according as you ask in your holy prayers so will our state prosper.’ 
No mention of miracles is made in the letters to Paphnutius. Prayer 
is the glue which binds the holy man to his followers. 

The followers considered themselves tied to Paphnutius in ways 
that mirror kinship relations. Although they usually address him as 
‘father’ or, more colloquially, as ‘apa’, the application of kinship 
terms and the hierarchical relations they imply shows some varia- 
tion. Pianius, for example, addresses his letter to ‘my beloved 
brother Paphnutius’, but then switches to ‘Apa Paphnutius’ and 
finally concludes by calling him ‘my most desired lord’.13 Several 
letters also reveal that Paphnutius seems to have nurtured an inner 
circle of disciples around him who were considered his ‘brothers’. 
Pianius conveys his greetings to ‘all the brethren who are with your 
holiness’, while Heracleides declares that no ‘brother’ can save him 
from his current affliction except Paphnutius.1¢ 


2 Pjews, 1924-5, 1927, 1929. On requests for or assurances of prayer as epis- 
tolographic conventions, see H. Koskenniemi, Studien zur Geschichte und Phraseologie 
des griechischen Briefes bis 400 n. Chr. (Helsinki, 1956), 134-7 and 147-8. 

9 Pjews, 1923-6, 1928-9. 10 PJews, 1924. My translation. 

1 PJews, 1923. Similarly, Plews, 1925 and PHeid I (1905), 6 = Naldini, 41. 

12 Letter by Athanasius: PJews, 1929. See also PJews, 1926, 1928. 

13 PJews, 1925. Compare the letter by Justinus, PHeid I (1905), 6 = Naldini, 41. 
Dorotheus of Oxyrhynchus also addresses him as ‘most valued brother’: PJews, 1927. 

14 Letter by Pianius; PJews, 1925; letter by Heracleides: PJews, 1928. Cf. PJews, 
1923 (mention of ‘our brother Didymos’), PJews, 1927, and PHeid I (1905), 6 = 
Naldini, at 
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Paphnutius’ role as a ‘father’ and intercessor was based on his 
reputation for leading a pious lifestyle. Paphnutius’ personal con- 
duct lent particular force to his prayers which were coveted, and 
often reciprocated, by those who were in contact with him. Justinus 
probably expresses the sentiment of all of Paphnutius’ ‘children’ 
when he writes: ‘for we believe that your citizenship is in heaven, 
and therefore we regard you as our master and common patron.”15 
Valeria, who calls herself Paphnutius’ ‘daughter’, addresses him as 
‘bearer of Christ’ and then declares: ‘I trust by your prayers to 
obtain healing, for by ascetics and devotees revelations are mani- 
fested.”1© Another correspondent is confident that he can depend 
upon him ‘by reason of your most glorious and most revered way 
of life, since you renounced the boasting of the world and abhorred 
the arrogance of the vainglorious. . . . because God in abundant 
measure, it seems, granted you favour to find a fitting and salutary 
renunciation accordant with the times’.1” Recognized by his con- 
temporaries for his personal conduct, sought after by his corre- 
spondents for his prayers, surrounded by men and women who 
formed part of his spiritual family, Paphnutius is our first example 
of the holy man as intercessor. 

Nepheros, a monastic leader and priest in the Herakleopolite 
nome of Egypt, provides the second example of a holy man who 
occupied a position of fatherhood at the centre of a spiritual family. 
The Nepheros archive consists of forty-two papyri, written mostly in 
Greek, although some are in Coptic.1* Sixteen of these papyri are 
letters to Nepheros in which, like Paphnutius, he is addressed vari- 
ously as ‘father’, ‘brother’, ‘lord’, and ‘master’. The followers of 
Nepheros included many pious laymen and laywomen, most promi- 
nently Paulos, the author of the first nine letters to the holy man, 
along with his wife Tapiam and their children. This extended ‘spir- 
itual family’ attached to Nepheros formed something resembling a 
business association, as the many additional letters that contain 
references to joint economic enterprises attest. Some letters include 


15 PHeid I (1905), 6 = Naldini 4x (my translation). The text is uncertain. 
Deissmann and Naldini prefer the reading xevov (7)az7pwva assuming that the cor- 
rect spelling of xevov is xawov, ‘new’. In my view, the correct spelling (considered 
unlikely by Deissmann, p. 98) should be xoivov, ‘common’, highlighting Paphnutius’ 
role within his group of monastics. 

16 PJews, 1926. 17 PjJews, 1927. 

18 Das Archiv des Nepheros und verwandte Texte, ed. B. Kramer, J. C. Shelton, and - 
G. M. Browne (Mainz, 1987), 3—which edition is cited in what follows. 
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Nepheros’ name alongside other addressees, while others make ref- 
erence to the existence of further ‘brothers’. Similar to Paphnutius, 
Nepheros must thus have held the position of a ‘father of monks’ 
under whose guidance a loosely connected network of monks lived 
individually or in groups of two or three. This clustering of smaller 
groups of two or more individuals represents an intermediary form 
of monastic arrangement (Zwischenstufe) that coexisted with 
eremiticism of the Antonian type and cenobiticism according to the 
Pachomian model. Jerome and Cassian inveighed against it, prob- 
ably because they were suspicious of the all-important role of the 
spiritual father in such an association of brothers.1? 

The power of prayer figures less prominently in the Nepheros 
papyri than in the letters to Paphnutius. The papyri usually convey 
a mundane message relating to travel arrangements or the produc- 
tion, transport, and sale of foodstuffs and other goods.2° They often 
conclude with the promise of the correspondents to pray for the 
holy man and his health, but this is a common greeting formula. 
Only three letters ask Nepheros to intercede for a specific goal. The 
first of these relies on his prayer to alleviate an illness,?? the second 
asks for his prayer for the safe return home of the writer and his 
children,?? and the third requests his intercession to ensure that ‘in 
the end we shall be restored to our home’, an obscure reference 
either to a concrete destination or to the eternal resting place.2* 
Nonetheless, Nepheros must have enjoyed a reputation as a proven 
worker of miracles since two of his correspondents point out the effi- 
cacy of his prayers on previous occasions.?> But he was not always 
singled out for his intercessory powers. Four further letters ask not 
for the prayers of Nepheros alone, but also for those of the other 
‘brothers’ around him—a reference to the members of his wider 
monastic ‘family’.2© The spiritual roots of Nepheros’ position are not 


19 Das Archiv des Nepheros und verwandte Texte, ed. B. Kramer, J. C. Shelton, and 
G. M. Browne (Mainz, 1987), 3, 10 and 19-20. Jerome, Ep. 22.34 (ed. I. Hilberg, 
CSEL 54-56 (1910-18), i, 196-7); Cassian, Conlationes, xviii.g4.2-3 (ed. M. 
Petschenig, CSEL 13 (1886), 509). Cf. ibid., xviii.7.1-7 (513-16). Cassian also 
seems to have been troubled by the business acumen of these small monastic groups. 

20 Nepheros, Epp. nos. 1-9, I1~-12. 21 Ibid., 1, 2, 4, 5; 73 9, IO, 12, 13. 

22 Ibid., I. 23 Tbid., 4. 24 Ibid., 10. 

25 Tbid., 1, addressed to ‘Nepheros, Ophellios and the others’, explains that ‘your 
[pl.] prayers’ have already once before brought healing to the author’s children. Ep. 
I0 asserts: ‘for I know that as long as you remember me in your prayers, the Lord 
God will not abandon me’. 

26 Ibid., 5, 9, II, I2. 
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brought up at all, except for a fleeting reference to his being ‘just’ 
as a guarantee that his prayers will be heard by God.2” Although 
the papyri of the Nepheros archive provide less insight into his spir- 
itual and intercessory role than the letters to Paphnutius, they offer 
additional evidence for the existence of loosely structured commu- 
nities of monastic ‘brothers’ and lay people under the leadership of 
a spiritual father who were engaged in praying on each others’ 
behalf. | 
Another ‘spiritual family’ was centred around the hermit John. 
He lived during the fourth century in the region of Hermopolis. We 
have only three letters written to him, and one by him.28 These let- 
ters illustrate the several roles which an apa, a spiritual father, was — 
expected to perform. The first letter asks John for assistance in the 
mundane matter of securing a release from military duty because of 
the author’s disability.2? Of greatest significance in illuminating 
John’s position of spiritual leadership is the second letter. It consists 
entirely of a request for John’s prayers on behalf of the author and 
his whole household. The author calls John a ‘man of God’ and 
expresses his hope that just as John’s prayers have relieved him in 
the past of a great burden—either an onerous labour or an ill- 
ness2?°—they will continue to do so in the future.?? He ends his let- 
ter by conveying his regards to ‘all the brethren who labour with 
you’, a reference to an inner circle of fellow monastics around John. 
The existence of such fellow monastics is confirmed by the third let- 
ter, written by Chairemon, which combines a request for prayer 
with greetings to the ‘beloved [brothers] and those who love the 
word of my Lord God in the faith’. This-letter also attests to the flu- 
idity of kinship designations, for John is addressed as ‘master’, 
‘father’, and ‘brother’. The fourth and very fragmentary letter is 
written by John and others who jointly ask a close acquaintance to 
_ intervene in a judicial proceeding.?3 This group of letters shows 
John in a similar position to Paphnutius and Nepheros: he is 
surrounded by an inner circle of monastic ‘brothers’ while his 


27 Tbid., I. 

28 Ed. and tr. B. R. Rees, Papyri from Hermopolis (London, 1964), nos. 7-10 (pp. 
12-20, cited hereafter as ‘PHerm.’); also reproduced in Naldini, nos. 82-5. 

29 PHerm., 7 = Naldini, 82. 

30 For the translation of rod x[a]uárov as ‘illness’, see Nepheros Archiv, 22 n. I. 

31 PHerm., 8 = Naldini, 83. 

32 PHerm., 9 = Naldini, 84. Naldini’s punctuation is followed here. 

33 PHerm., 10 = Naldini, 85. 
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correspondents are men of the world who depend on him, not: 
merely for his intercession, but also for his assistance in mundane 
matters. 7 7 

The fourth and last Egyptian example are the several hundred - 
papyri and ostraka on limestone and pottery shards from the turn 
of the seventh century which were found at the monastery of 
Epiphanius at Thebes.34 They document the existence of a thriving 
spiritual family centred around several holy men, among whom 
Epiphanius was the most prominent. The authors of these brief mes- 
sages to Epiphanius and the other holy men usually address them 
as ‘father’ and include prayer requests of the formulaic kind. On 
many occasions, though, the letter-writers have more concrete con- 
cerns. They either ask the ‘fathers’ for help from the torment of their 
sins,?> or hope to obtain more concrete benefits such as the restora- 
tion of health in sickness.2 The men and women who approach 
Epiphanius and his fellows are emphatic and explicit in their belief 
that these men are holy and possess the power of intercession. They 
are convinced that the exemplary ascetic lifestyle of these holy men 
assures their prayers being heard by God. Acknowledging these 
men’s privileged connection to the divine, they often praise them 
for having perfected all virtues?” and address them as ‘bearer of 
Christ’.38 It is only through the mediation and intercession of these 
holy men that these letter-writers hope for access to God, The extent 
to which the supplicants depend on the holy men is expressed in 
terms such as these: ‘I have set my heart upon thy fatherhood next 
after God’; ‘I have no helper beside God and thee.’?° 

The Egyptian papyri and ostraka demonstrate the importance of 
holy men as intercessors and spiritual fathers of loosely-knit monas- 
tic ‘families’. This pattern is further corroborated by the Letters of 
Barsanuphius and John. In this instance, the holy men are the 
authors, not the recipients, of the letters. Barsanuphius established 
himself as a hermit at Tawatha, near Gaza on the coast of Palestine, 
sometime during the first two decades of the sixth century. Around 


34 Ed, W. E. Crum and H. G. Evelyn White, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, 
pt. it (New York, 1926; repr. 1973). For the historical context of this monastic insti- 
tution, see pt. i, H. E. Winlock, The Archaeological Material (New York, 1926, repr. 
1973). 

35 e.g. Epp. nos. 129, 199, and 279. 36 Ibid., 144, 246, 250, 329, 359. 

37 Ibid., 130, 164, 184, 319, 359» 473, 483. 

38 Ibid., 133, 142, 144, 180, 261, 306; 315, 474, 515. 

39 Ibid., 192 and 271. 
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525, he was joined by John, known as ‘the Prophet’, who became 
his disciple and adopted the same lifestyle. They both enjoyed a 
reputation as holy men despite their refusal to interact face-to-face 
with anyone, whether monastic brothers, disciples, or visitors. 
Instead, they communicated through letters, which they dictated in 
response to the queries and requests addressed to them.*° These let- 
ters, 850 in total, are a fascinating repository of the spiritual wis- 
dom which they shared with monks, priests, and bishops, as well as 
pious laymen, philosophy professors, and military leaders. In addi- 
tion, they also dispensed advice on such mundane matters as the 
proper way of eliminating an infestation of grasshoppers without 
angering one’s neighbours.*! Barsanuphius’ and John’s interaction 
with their correspondents shows how spiritual guidance, personal 
holiness, and the creation of ties of spiritual kinship are intercon- 
nected.*2 

Barsanuphius maintained an extensive correspondence with his 
disciple John of Beersheba.*3 As the older and more experienced of 
the two, Barsanuphius assumed the role of guide and teacher in 
writing forty-nine extant letters of support, encouragement, and 
instruction to his younger confrére. Their association was sealed by 
a significant gift. With his first letter, Barsanuphius sent his kouk- 
oullion to John, instructing him to keep the garment until death and 
not to pass it on to anyone else. This ‘gift of God you are receiving 
from my hands’, Barsanuphius explained, was to protect John 


40 Tr. into French by L. Regnault, Ph. Lemaire, and B. Outtier, Barsanuphe et Jean 
de Gaza, Correspondance (Solesmes, 1971). Jennifer Hevelone-Harper (Princeton 
University) is currently preparing her dissertation on spiritual guidance in late 
antique Palestine, based largely on the letters of Barsanuphius and John. I am very 
grateful to her for making accessible to me a copy of the complete Greek edition by 
Nikodemos Hagioreites, BiBAos y~uywpedcotdtn . . . Bapoavougiou Kat 
Twavvou, ed. S. Schoinas (Volos, 1960). D. J. Chitty’s edition of letters 1-214, 
Barsanuphius and John, Questions and Answers, PO 31/3 (1966), has now been super- 
seded by a new edition of letters 1-223 by F. Neyt and P. De Angelis-Noah which 
incorporates the revised translation of L. Regnault: Barsanuphe et Jean de Gaza, 
Correspondance, SC 426-7 (1977-8). 

41 Ep. 684. 

42 There is an extensive literature on spiritual guidance and ‘fatherhood’, of 
which I. Hausherr, Spiritual Direction in the Early Christian East, tr. A. P. Gythiel, 
CStud. 116 (1990), and A. Louf, ‘Spiritual Fatherhood in the Literature of the 
Desert’, in J. R. Sommerfeldt (ed.), Abba: Guides to Wholeness and Holiness East and 
West, CStud. 38 (1982), deserve special mention. 

43 He cannot be identical with John the Prophet, the author of many letters in 
the collection, since both are mentioned in Epp. 3 and 9. 
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against evil and temptations.** It served as a precious token of their 
bond and as a reminder of Barsanuphius’ personal care for his dis- 
ciple. They were linked by ties of intense friendship: Barsanuphius 
carried John in his heart and in his soul, their relation was marked 
by ‘love’; they were of ‘one spirit’.t> Their association extends 
beyond death: their lives, Barsanuphius asserts, are joined for ever 
and they will be together as ‘brothers’ even in the life to come.*® In 
their exchange of letters, both employ the kinship designations 
appropriate to their relative status: John addresses Barsanuphius 
respectfully as his ‘father’, while Barsanuphius acknowledges that 
John has joined him in the spiritual quest by calling him a ‘brother’. 

Barsanuphius did not shirk from the tremendous responsibility 
which his position as John’s spiritual guide entailed. On the con- 
trary, he was rather outspoken in affirming this role. John should 
regard him as a role model and, held by his hand, follow in his foot- 
steps.*” He regarded his letters as instruments in shaping his disci- 
ple’s spiritual progress. Barsanuphius’ last letter in the sequence 
reads like a graduation speech. He affirmed that, through his letters, 
he has given John a complete course of instruction, from the novi- 
ciate to perfection. John should meditate on his words as a means 
to his personal salvation, for they contain ‘the Old and the New 
Testament’.*® In other words, Barsanuphius was fully aware that 
he is the channel through which the divine logos is communicated 
to John. 

Barsanuphius also maintained fraternal relationships with other 
fellow-monks, including Euthymius and Andrew. While the 
teacher-disciple dynamic was prevalent in Barsanuphius’ relation- 
ship with John, his contact with Euthymius was dominated by affir- 
mations of a close bond of brotherhood.*? Barsanuphius sent his 
scapular as a token to Euthymius, as he had done with John.>*° The 
continuation of their fraternal ties after death, which Barsanuphius 
had promised to John in general terms, here takes much more con- 
crete form: Euthymius expected to be buried in the same tomb as 
Barsanuphius. He was confident that, on the Day of Judgement, the 
Old Man’s abundant good deeds would also be counted in his own 


44 Ep. 1. Cf. ibid., 44 and 47, for the sending of such ‘gifts’ as a gesture of encour- 
agement. 

45 Ibid., 13, 16, 27-8, 36. 46 Ibid., 6, 7. #7 Ibid., 22, 31. 

48 Tbid., 49. 49 Ibid., 59-71. 50 Ibid., 71. 
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favour.>! In other words, Barsanuphius’ virtues make up for any 
deficiencies on the part of his brother Euthymius. 

A further fifty-one letters of correspondence between Andrew and 
the two Old Men—that is, Barsanuphius and John the Prophet— 
highlight Barsanuphius’ ability to convey the certainty of God’s for- 
giveness of sins and his willingness to shoulder part of his brothers’ 
sins.°? Andrew was a complainer. Plagued by a chronic illness and 
irritated by the ‘brother’ who lived with him, he was anxious about 
his inability to fast, troubled by his unkind thoughts towards his 
companion, and concerned about these impediments to his spiritual 
progress. Barsanuphius sent him numerous letters of assurance, 
promising his prayers, invoking their spiritual unity, and express- 
ing his desire to take Andrew to heaven with him.*? Similar to 
Euthymius, who hoped to benefit from the abundance of 
Barsanuphius’ good deeds on the Day of Judgement, Andrew could 
depend on the Old Man’s pledge to carry half of his burden.>* But - 
Andrew was not to remain passive. He was expected to bear the full 
weight of the remaining share. Also, Barsanuphius was in the habit 
of concluding his letters to Andrew by asking him for his prayers. 
Andrew’s supplications did not, however, measure up to the power 
of Barsanuphius’ intercessory prayers. The Old Man asserted that 
his prayers would sustain Andrew in times of tribulation.°> He even 
had the confidence to announce that, through him, Christ had 
assured Andrew of the complete remission of all his sins from the 
_ time of his birth to the present.>® Barsanuphius’ letters to Andrew 
thus confirm the existence of a small groups of monks, in this 
instance Andrew and his irksome ‘brother’, who were gathered into 
one large spiritual family under the paternal guidance of a holy 
man. These letters also underscore the crucial importance of prayer 
in shaping the interaction between the holy man and his followers. 
Barsanuphius’ intercessory powers enabled him to absolve Andrew 
from the burdensome conscience of his sins. This ability would be 
of more vital importance than the working of miracles to those ded- 
icated Christians who had embarked on the path to perfection. 
Elsewhere in the collection, Barsanuphius demonstrated his disre- 
gard for miracles when he berated a pious layman for broadcasting 
a healing miracle, while failing to mention all the other blessings 

32 Ibid., 60; cf 69. 52 Ibid., 72-123. 
53 Esp. ibid., 93, 96, 105, II3, 118. 34 Ibid., 73. 55 Ibid, 105, 107. 
56 Ibid., 115. 
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that had been bestowed on him.” Barsanuphius’ and John’s entire 
correspondence with their fellow-monks is permeated by the idea 
that a fraternal relationship based on mutual prayer and the bear- 
ing of each other’s burdens provides a safeguard against the dan- 
gers on the path to perfection and a remedy against the punishment 
that follows sin. Barsanuphius often encourages his associates by 
quoting Galatians 6: 2, ‘Bear one another’s burdens, and in this 
way you will fulfil the law of Christ’, and Proverbs 18: 19, ‘A 
brother who is assisted by a brother is like a strong and fortified 
city.’>8 

The letter collection of Barsanuphius and John reveals a pattern 
of interaction between holy men and their followers. They were sur- 
rounded by an inner circle of monks who formed the core of their 
spiritual family. The outer circle was constituted by laymen who 
appealed to Barsanuphius and John for help and guidance in mun- 
dane and in spiritual matters, often maintaining a correspondence 
that extended over several letters.5? Their questions to the holy men 
show that these men were committed to leading a life of piety and 
virtue, but that they lived outside the monastic community. The dif- 
ferences between the two groups in their interaction with the Old 
Men were minimal. Just as Barsanuphius and John were always 
respectfully addressed as ‘fathers’ by both groups of correspondents, 
they themselves did not make any distinction in their use of kinship 
designations. Rather, the specific nature of their interaction at a 
given moment determined whether they addressed a monk or a 
layman as ‘brother’ or ‘child’. They emphasized the fraternal bond 
when they dispensed advice and encouragement, but spoke to their 
‘children’ when they employed a sterner tone of admonishment.©° 
Both the monks and the laymen could expect to benefit from the 
prayers of the Old Men. But only those in the inner circle were asked 
by Barsanuphius and John to reciprocate by offering up their own 
prayers. The effectiveness of intercessory prayer was believed to 
increase exponentially with perfection in the monastic life. 


57 Ep. 643. Cf. ibid., 189: although holy men are a of working miracles, 
they sometimes choose not to do so. 

58 My translation of the Septuagint text. 

>? e.g. the sequence of letters beginning with Ep. 399. 

60 Monks addressed as ‘child’: ibid., 5, 24, 25; 124, 194, 209, 227, 253, 493; 
4975 534, 572; 573, 605; laymen addressed as ‘brother’: ibid., 411, 617, 644, 655, 
762, 772; laymen addressed as ‘child’: ibid., 662, 837, 849. 
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The letters of Barsanuphius and John challenge the conventional 
definitions of holiness. Neither Barsanuphius nor John qualify as 
saints by the prevailing criteria of current scholarship, just like the 
holy men depicted in the Egyptian papyri and ostraka. No Vita 
existed to extol their virtues and no posthumous cult developed at 
their tombs. All the same, their correspondence shows that they ful- 
filled all the functions that are commonly associated with holy men: 
miraculous healings, and the dispensation of advice on both mun- 
dane and spiritual matters. The monastic brothers received favours 
of the kind that usually characterize the cult of dead saints. They 
acquired ‘contact relics’ in the form of garments worn by 
Barsanuphius,®! and Euthymius enjoyed the prospect of the privi- 
lege usually referred to as ‘burial ad sanctos’—the much-desired 
grave situated in the immediate vicinity of a saint’s tomb. In con- 
trast to the cult of saints, however, the ties between the holy men 
Barsanuphius and John and their correspondents were not forged 
by miracles but by the prayers which united them in a ‘spiritual 
family’ .©2 | 

How an individual came to be considered a member of the ‘spir- 
itual family’ of a holy man remains to be established. The ‘brothers’ 
of the holy man are fellow-monastics who have embarked on the 
same quest for personal perfection. They are also his ‘sons’, in as 
much as they request guidance and apprentice themselves to him. 
But how do lay people come to be the spiritual ‘sons’ and ‘daugh- 
ters’ of a holy man? To answer this question, we must draw on the 
meagre evidence offered by hagiographical sources. These texts sug- 
gest that this lasting bond was usually initiated by the lay person. 
It entailed mutual obligations: the dispensation of advice and 
prayers on the ‘father’s’ side and loyalty and continued support on 
the ‘child’s’ side. 

Several members of the imperial family prided themselves on 
being the ‘sons’ or ‘daughters’ of holy men or women. The Emperor 
Constantine and his sons Constantius and Constans are said to have 
sent a letter to St Anthony ‘as a father’ that was answered with a 


61 Ibid., 210: Barsanuphius grants the request of a ‘brother’ to wear his koukoul- 
lion and scapular for three days, then sends them back, along with his prayers. 

62 D. Konstan, Friendship in the Classical World (New York and Cambridge, 1997) 
. argues that, among Christians in late antiquity, the classical language of friendship 
is replaced by kinship terminology. For expressions of close personal sentiments in 
the monastic context, see also C. White, Christian Friendship in the Fourth Century 
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letter of spiritual admonition which signalled the holy man’s will- 
ingness to consider them his spiritual sons. The passage in the Life 
of Anthony concludes: ‘thus he was beloved by all and all asked to 
have him as a father’.©? Clearly, an individual had to take the ini- 
tiative in order to enjoy the coveted privilege of being recognized by 
Anthony as his ‘child’. Women, too, treasured such relationships of 
spiritual parentage. The Empress Eudoxia, for example, visited 
Melania the Younger during her pilgrimage to the Holy Land. She 
treated the holy woman ‘as a truly spiritual mother’ and regarded 
the pious virgins who lived under Melania’s guidance as ‘her own 
sisters’.©* Similar expressions are used in a late third- or early 
fourth-century papyrus letter; here, a woman thanks her ‘lord 
father’ for his letter and expresses her joy and gratitude that ‘such 
a father remembers me’—in his prayers or, maybe, in his letters?®5 
A rich example is the Life of Hypatius, the founder of a monastic 
community near Constantinople in the early fifth century. He was 
cherished ‘as a father’ by visitors of all ranks, including the Emperor 
Theodosius II,°° the comes sacrarum largitionum (finance minister),°” 
an imperial chamberlain,®® the clergy of the Church of the Holy 
Apostles,©? and two lawyers.”° People in the East and West who 
‘heard about his fame wrote to him ‘as a father’, anxious to receive 
letters and tokens of affection from him, while Hypatius in turn 
asked his correspondents for their prayers on his behalf.71 These 
scattered passages seem to imply that, next to the spiritual ‘broth- 
ers’, the closest affiliation with holy men and women was enjoyed 
by those whom they addressed as their spiritual children. In an 
extended sense, though, the ‘sons’ and ‘daughters’ of a holy man 
included everyone who recognized his spiritual gifts by asking for 


63 VAnt., § 81 (340-4). The foreign visitors to Anthony return home ‘as if sent 
by a father’, and after his death, all considered themselves ‘orphans deprived of their 
father’: ibid., § 88.3 (362, lines 15-17). 

64 Vita S. " Melaniae iunioris (BHG 1241), § 58 (ed. D. Gorce, Vie de sainte Mélanie, 
SC 90 (Paris, 1962), 124-270, at 242-4). Compare also the treatment of this pas- 
sage in the tenth-century paraphrase by Symeon Metaphrastes, Vita S. Melantae 
iunioris (BHG 1242), PG 116, 753-93, at cols. 788B-C. 

65 Ed. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, pt. xii (London, 
1916), no. 1592 = Naldini, 31. 

6 Callinicus, Vita S. Hypatii (BHG 760), § 37.2 (ed. G. J. M. Bartelink, Vie 
@ Hypatios, SC 177 (Paris, 1971), 62-298, at 226). 

67 Ibid., 22.19 (p. 144). 68 Ibid., 12.12 (p. 118). 

69 Ibid., 13.4 (p. 122). 70 Ibid., 38.1 (p. 228}. 

71 Ibid., 36.7-8 (p. 226). 
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prayers and guidance. After a holy man’s death, all the participants 
in his cult, indeed all people who invoked the saint in their prayers, 
could thus consider themselves his ‘children’.”2 


To bring this argument to a close, we must define what role hagio- 
graphical texts have in the creation of a spiritual community after 
the holy man’s death. The primary means of interaction between a 
spiritual father and his ‘son’ was the one-on-one personal 
encounter. Usually, the spiritual father would give words of instruc- 
tion, encouragement, and admonition that struck a chord with his 
visitor, affirming the father’s ability to recognize his listener’s inner- 
most troubles. It goes against the nature of these highly personal 
and situational encounters to be reproduced in writing and thus 
accessible to others. An interesting hybrid in this regard are the 
Letters of Barsanuphius and John since these holy men preferred to 
communicate solely through letters rather than personal conversa- 
tion. The compiler of that letter collection was well aware of this 
dilemma: in his preface he encouraged his readers to be selective in 
their reading and to take to heart only those letters which spoke 
directly to them. 

Oral communication between a holy man and his followers was 
the ideal, and letter-writing was the next best form after it. The epis- 
tolary format mimics the direct contact between the author and his 
correspondent. It creates intimacy through the expression of private 
sentiments and the communication of personal matters. The reader 
of a letter is drawn into the personal orbit of the author and feels 
as though he is being addressed as an individual.”* This dynamic is 
at work even when a letter is ostensibly addressed to one person, 
but in fact intended for wider circulation. 

It has often been noted that the fourth and fifth centuries saw an 
explosion of letter-writing in comparison to the classical period.7* In 

72 This dynamic applies also to anyone who reads or listens to the narration of a 
saint’s exceptional conduct. By the force of the text and through the efforts of the 
hagiographer the audience is drawn into the ‘family’ circle around the saint and 
transformed into admirers, disciples, and emulators. See further C., Rapp, 
‘Storytelling as Spiritual Communication in Early Greek Hagiography: The Use of 
Diegesis’, JECS 6 (1988), 431-48. 

73 Qn letter-writing as a substitute for personal conversation, see K. Thraede, 
Grundzüge griechisch-römischer Brieftopik, Zetemata 48 (Munich, 1970), 157-87. 

74 See H. Leclerq, ‘Lettres chrétiennes’, in F. Cabrol and H. Leclercq (eds.), 
Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 15 vols in 30 pts. (Paris, 1907-53), 
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fact, a large portion of patristic literature is written in the letter for- 
mat. Ever since St Paul addressed his Epistles to the communities of 
Corinth and Ephesus, letters became the medium of choice for 
Christians. As a means of religious instruction, they produced a 
tone of personal intimacy between the author and his public. 
Reports of noteworthy events were also shared among the Christian 
communities in the form of letters. This is the case with the earliest 
acts of the martyrs, such as the Martyrdom of Polycarp and the 
account of the martyrs of Lyon preserved in Eusebius’ Church 
History. The same applies to the work which conventionally stands 
at the beginning of every study of the rise of the cult of saints and 
the beginnings of hagiography, the Life of Anthony. Despite its mod- 
ern title, it was not written as a biography—a literary form with its 
own tradition since the classical period.”> Rather, it is presented as 
a letter, addressed by Athanasius, Archbishop of Alexandria, to the 
‘brothers overseas’ shortly after the holy man’s death in 356.76 
Subsequent authors imitated this combination of epistolary format 
and hagiographical content. The work commonly referred to as the 
Life of Pachomius was in fact also composed and circulated as a let- 
ter.”” Another example of hagiography written as a letter is the Life 
of Macrina. Its full title is: ‘Letter on the Life of St Macrina by 
Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa’. Gregory begins by apologizing that his 
work has expanded beyond the normal length of a letter because of 
the sheer wealth of his material. He explains that his account reit- 
erates, in written form, an earlier conversation with his addressee 
about the praiseworthy life of Macrina.”* The letter format thus 
replicates the personal encounter. 


viii, cols. 2683-5, and J. Schneider, ‘Brief’, in Klauser et al. (ed.), Reallexikon, ii, cols. 
564-85. 

75 See esp. F. Leo, Die griechisch-rémische Biographie nach ihrer literarischen Form 
(Leipzig, 1901; repr. Hildesheim, 1990), and A. Momigliano, The Development of 
Greek Biography (Cambridge, 1993). 

76 VAnt.; 124. The manuscripts give differing versions of the title, But the tenor 
of the preface tallies with the majority of manuscripts in treating this work as a let- 
ter. 
77 Vita S. Pachomii (BHG 1396), ed. F. Halkin, Sancti Pachomii Vitae graecae, SHag. 
19 (1932), 1-96. | 

78 Gregory of Nyssa, Vita S. Macrinae (BHG 1012), § 1 (ed. P. Maraval, Grégoire de 
Nysse, Vie de Sainte Macrine, SC 178 (Paris, 1971), 136-266, at 136-42). The man- 
uscripts disagree on the identity of Gregory’s addressee. Mention should also be made 
of Jerome’s eulogizing accounts of recently deceased practitioners of the holy life with 
whom he was personally acquainted, which appear in the form of letters of consola- 
tion. His letter 108 on the death of Paula is ostensibly intended to offer comfort to 
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The hagiographer who uses the letter format pretends to enter 
into a conversation with his audience. He poses as someone who 
shares his own knowledge of the holy man directly with his read- 
ers. In this highly personalized form of communication, the author 
of a hagiographical epistle assumes the dual role as disciple of the 
saint and as spiritual guide for his audience. In this manner, the 
hagiographer invites his readers and listeners to ee members 
of the saint’s ‘spiritual family’. 

This study has, I hope, highlighted the importance of original let- 
ters in understanding the role of holy men in late antiquity. 
Although this evidence is textual, it is the closest thing to the oral 
ideal that has survived. It places the activities of holy men in their 
historical context. Whereas Peter Brown’s masterful exploration of 
the hagiographical and other literary sources has produced a ‘thau- 
matocentric’ interpretation of the holy man as patron and exem- 
plar, the evidence of the papyri, ostraka, and letters demands a 
‘supplicatory’ model. It helps us to understand better the impor- 
- tance of prayer and its role in shaping early notions of brotherhood 
and spiritual leadership. This view of the social interaction among 
Christians as a spiritual family may very well point to an explana- 
tion for the unprecedented popularity of the letter-format among the 
Christian authors of late antiquity, who were anxious to preserve 
the cohesion, unity, and familial character of the Christian com- 
munities. 


her daughter Eustochium, but ìn fact amounts to a detailed biography of this Roman 
noblewoman who had founded a convent on the Mount of Olives in Jerusalem: 
Jerome, Ep. 108 (ii, 306-51). For other examples, see ibid., nos. 23, 39, 60, 66, 77, 
and 127. Cf. also A, A. R. Bastiaensen, ‘Jérôme hagiographe’, in Corpus 
Christianorum Hagiographies, ed. G. Philippart, 5 vols. (Turnhout, 1994- ), i, 102-5. 
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THE late 1960s and early 1970s were a time of liberation move- 
ments, and Peter Brown’s seminal lectures and articles caught the 
mood of the moment. His perception of the late-antique holy man 
as the device of ‘a vigorous and sophisticated society’ helped to lib- 
erate hagiography from more than one form of oppression: from élit- 
ist disdain for what was deemed a low-life, popular genre; from 
positivist quarrying for nuggets of ‘hard’ information; and, last but 
not least, from purist concerns with authenticity which had domi- 
nated the best of hagiographical scholarship. Suddenly it did not 
matter so much whether a text was an Urtext or whether a ‘saint’ 
really deserved canonization: what mattered was the role accorded 
to the ‘holy man’. ‘Saint’ or ‘holy man’: Peter Brown was the first 
to exploit the unique choice of words available to writers of English. 
By introducing the Anglo-Saxon alternative with its tribal, pre- 
Christian, resonances he transformed the object of inquiry from a 
stained-glass image into a dynamic and transferable anthropologi- 
cal model. We learned to read saints’ Lives with new eyes, and our 
reading had all the excitement of fieldwork. 

But liberation from old-fashioned élitism, positivism, and purism 
did not bring release from the underlying problem of the construc- 
tion which a hagiographical text imposes on historical and mater- 
ial reality. If the saint was off the hook, the vita and miracula were 
more than ever on the spot to reveal the secrets of their composi- 
tion, under interrogation from the old, tried methods of source cri- 
ticism and analysis. The one sure lesson we have learned from all 
our renewed reading is that saints’ Lives are not straightforward 
documents of holy men in action. No texts could be closer to their 
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subject than the three hagiographies of the elder St Symeon the 
Stylite, yet their combined effect is to mystify rather than clarify the 
picture of Peter Brown’s holy man par excellence. Not only do 
the three eyewitness accounts have almost nothing in common, but 
the longest of them, the Syriac Life, exists in two parallel versions.’ 
What we see is not a single living, functioning holy man but the 
multiple facets of his reception. If the outline of the original Stylite 
could thus be overlaid by a wealth of first-hand representation, it is 
not surprising that a greater cover-up has been discerned in the sec- 
ond-hand portrait of his sixth-century namesake, the paradigm of 
the salos or ‘holy fool’, by the seventh-century Cypriot bishop 
Leontios of Neapolis.2 Like the other hagiographical work of 
Leontios now extant, the Life of St John the Almsgiver,? his Life of 
Symeon the Fool for Christ’s Sake has a colourful urban setting that 
makes it irresistible to students of Byzantine urban life, and thus 
could not fail to attract the critical scrutiny of Cyril Mango.* The 
large chronological gap separating Leontios from the historical 
Symeon and the contrasting styles within Leontios’ narrative led 
Mango to see the author as an unashamedly inventive manipulator 
of earlier written sources. More recently, Derek Krueger, a student 
of Peter Brown, has argued that the Life, while owing little to real 
memories, whether oral or written, of the historical Symeon and the 
_ Syrian city of Emesa where he performed his outrageous antics, is 
grounded in the author’s experience of his own, Cypriot urban 
milieu and in his intention to construct a Christ-like answer to the 
ascetic model of the Cynic philosopher Diogenes.5 It is doubtful 
whether Krueger’s thesis will prevail against the more cautious 
explanation advanced by Vincent Déroche who, in a major study of 


1 See further R. Doran, tr., The Lives of Simeon Stylites, with a foreword by S. A. 
Harvey, CStud. 112 (1992). | 

? Vita S. Symeonis sali confessoris (BHG 1677), ed. L. Rydén, Das Leben des heiligen 
Narren Symeon von Leontios von Neapolis, Studia Graeca Upsaliensia 4 (Uppsala, 
1963); 121-70, and again by A.-J. Festugiére tn Vie de Syméon le Fou et Vie de Jean 
de Chypre (Paris, 1974), 55-104. 

3 Vita S. Ioannis eleemosynarii (BHG 886), ed. Festugiére, Syméon et Jean, 
343-409. 

+ *A Byzantine Hagiographer at Work: Leontios of Neapolis’, in I. Hutter (ed.), 
Byzanz und der Westen: Studien zur Kunst des europäischen Mittelalters, 
Sitzungsberichte der Österreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. 
Klasse 432 (Vienna, 1984), 25-41. 

* Symeon the Holy Fool: Leontius’s Life and the Late Antique City (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1996). 
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Leontios which appeared at the same time, situates the author thor- 
oughly in the tradition of late-antique asceticism and the popular 
theology of the seventh century, and thus makes the hypothesis of 
a fabrication inspired by a pagan model less convincing.® Yet 
Leontios emerges from all recent studies as a creative hagiographer, 
a constructor of holy men whose individual, paradoxical quirks 
illustrate a single didactic ideal that is crafted for a lay audience 
from an assembly of prefabricated commonplaces.” 

In more ways than we ever suspected, hagiography is turning 
out to be too good to be true. Where does that leave the study of 
the holy man? We can regard the text as an impenetrable partition, 
more wall than window, which will never allow us to interview the 
historical holy person. Alternatively, we can look on the text as an 
integral part of the holy person’s historical agency, indeed as the 
beginning of his or her historicity. If we adopt this perspective, we 
can complete the process of liberation begun by Peter Brown. It 
allows us to study the dynamism of the model projected by the text, 
even where the model behind the text eludes recovery or turns out 
to be fabricated; in other words, it gives historical meaning and 
function to those holy men who never existed in the flesh. 

We do not know how Leontios’ Life of Symeon the Fool was 
received by his seventh-century contemporaries, but we do know 
that it became a medieval Byzantine classic. Some time before the 
mid-tenth century, it inspired an author who calls himself 
Nikephoros to write another classic, the Life of Andrew the Fool.® 
Even more than Symeon, Andrew was the model of foolishness for 
Christ’s sake, who represented a potent if hazardous ideal for later 
Orthodox ascetics.? Yet the most certain thing that can be said 
about Andrew is that he existed only in the imagination of his 
hagiographer. His story is set, and supposedly written, in the late 
fifth century, but there are many pointers to a later date, beginning 
with the reference to Andrew ‘playing in the manner of the 


6 Etudes sur Léontios de Néapolis, Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia 3 (Uppsala, 1995). 

7 See also C. Ludwig, Sonderformen byzantinischer Hagiographie und ihr literarisches 
Vorbild (Frankfurt, 1997), 167-219. 

8 Vita S. Andreae sali (BHG 1152), ed. and tr. L. Rydén, The Life of St Andrew the 
Fool, 2 vols., Studia Byzantina Upsaliensta 4:1-2 (Uppsala, 1995), ii, 12-303. 

> The most complete surveys are now Déroche, Etudes sur Léontios, 154-225, and 
Ludwig, Sonderformen, 291-348. 
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admirable Symeon of old’, which suggests that the author lived long 
after Symeon, and also, probably, Leontios of Neapolis.!° 

For the study of the holy man as text, Andrew the Fool is an 
excellent starting point. He is a clear case of literary construction, 
he makes for a good read, and he embodies that paradoxical, 
promiscuous quality of holiness which both the Bollandists and 
Peter Brown saw, in their different ways, as quintessentially 
Eastern. He provides an interesting example of a medieval effort to 
recover an ancient ideal of holiness from the heroic age of saints in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, and to reuse it in the context of an East 
Roman world drastically transformed by the decline of the ancient 
city, the Islamic conquest of the great homelands of Eastern asceti- 
cism, and the trauma of Iconoclasm. He is also now accessible in a 
modern edition of his Life. The editor, Lennart Rydén, has provided 
not only a critical text, an English translation, and detailed notes, 
but also a substantial introduction which recapitulates, updates, 
and refines his own previous studies of the Life of Andrew and its 
context. Above all, he restates his belief that the Life was composed 
in the sixth decade of the tenth century, and answers the objections 
of Cyril Mango, who argued for the late seventh century.!} The jury 
will not be able to retire until Mango has had time to reply, but as 
things stand, Rydén looks to have the stronger case, especially if we 
allow for the possibility that the text as we have it contains earlier 
levels of composition.1? The tenth-century dating is based on a more 
straightforward interpretation of the anachronisms, and it places 
the Life in a more credible context—the Constantinople-centred cul- 
ture of encyclopaedism, apocalypticism, and antiquarianism which 
characterized the age of Constantine Porphyrogenitus.13 Against 
the objection that the tenth century is too late for the urban envir- 
onment in which Andrew moves, it can be pointed out that this 
world—which is not evoked in any great detail—was the natural 
setting which an author, who had evidently read the Life of Symeon 
the Fool and other early Byzantine hagiography, would have used 


10 Rydén, St Andrew, ii, 28. See further ibid., i, 46. 

11 ‘The Life of St Andrew the Fool Reconsidered’, Rivista di studi bizantini e slavi, 
2 (1982), 297-313; repr. in idem, Byzantium and its Image (London, 1984), no. VII. 

12 See the review of Rydén’s edition by S. Ivanov in Byzantinoslavica, 57 (1996), 
405-6, and the fuller discussion by Ludwig, Sonderformen, 220-90. 

13 If the idea of successive layers of composition is adopted, the work can be seen 
as analogous to various ‘encyclopaedic’ works of the tenth century, such as the 
Synaxarion, the Book of Ceremonies, and the Patria. 
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in constructing a fifth-century urban saint who lived his entire 
ascetic life in public places. Little Byzantine literature survives from 
the late seventh century, probably because little was written; only 
certain pieces of apocalyptic writing offer a point of comparison 
with one section of the Life of Andrew. In the tenth century, on the 
other hand, points of comparison abound—with visionary litera- 
ture, with writings on the monuments of Constantinople, with 
hagiographical compilations such as the Synaxarion and the 
Metaphrastic corpus, and with ‘romantic’ hagiographies such as 
the Lives of St Theoktiste of Lesbos!* and St Eirene of 
Chrysobalanton.!> Most crucially, the work shows close affinities 
with the Life of Basil the Younger, a hagiography set in the first half 
of the tenth century and written some time after 956.16 The basic 
similarities were noted by Christina Angelidi and have been dis- 
cussed more systematically by Rydén.1” But the comparison 
between the two works can be taken further: in the context of their 
similarities, their very differences are complementary to a degree 
which makes it impossible to understand either text and its place in 
Byzantine hagiography without reference to the other. 

Andrew and Basil are both introduced as adults, with none of the 
usual information about their parentage and childhood. Both are 
brought to Constantinople against their will—Andrew as a slave, 
Basil as a suspected spy—yet having reached the city, both live out 
their lives in it. They are, indeed, the most uncompromisingly urban 
of all medieval Byzantine holy men, for in contrast to the vast 


14 Vita §. Theoctistae (BHG 1723-4), ed. H. Delehaye, AASS Novembris, iv 
(Brussels, 1925), 224-33; tr. A. C. Hero in Holy Women of Byzantium: Ten Saints’ 
Lives in English Translation, ed. A.-M. Talbot (Washington, DC, 1996), 95-116. 

15 Vita S. Irenae hegumenae (BHG 952), ed. and tr. J, O. Rosenqvist, The Life of St 
Irene Abbess of Chrysobalanton, Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia 1 (Uppsala, 1986), 
I-I13. 

16 Vita S. Basilii iunioris: there is, unfortunately, no accessible edition of the text 
in Moscow, Greek MS 249, which has been variously published in three fragments 
by S. G. Vilinskij in Zapiski Imperatorskogo novorosijskogo universiteta (Odessa, 1911), 
283-326 and 326-46 (BHG 263 and 264b: hereafter, ‘Vilinskij’) and by A. N. 
Veselovskij in Sbornik Otdela russkogo jazyka i slovesnosti Imperatorskoj akademii nauk, 
46 (St Petersburg, 1889), 6, suppl., 10-76 (BHG 264d: hereafter, ‘Veselovskij I’) 
and 53 (1891) 6 suppl., 3-174 (BHG 263: hereafter “Veselovskij IP). 

17 Chr. G. Angelidi, O Bios rot Ooiov Baotdrefov roô Néov (Ioannina, 1980), 
98-102; L. Rydén, ‘The Life of St. Basil the Younger and the Date of the Life of St. 
Andrew Salos’, in C. Mango and O. Pritsak (ed.), Okeanos: Essays Presented to Ihor 
Ševčenko on his Sixtieth Birthday, Harvard Ukrainian Studies, 7 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1983), 568-86. 
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majority of hagiographical heroes and heroines after Iconoclasm, 
neither is ordained or belongs to a monastic community.1* In this, 
Andrew the Fool goes further than Symeon the Fool, who at least 
observes the formality of entering a monastery and then spends 
many years in the desert as a ‘grazer’ (Booxds) acquiring the ‘dis- 
passion’ (d7ra@eva) necessary to undertake his evangelical mission 
in the town. Very little action takes place in church. Andrew lives 
in the streets, squares, and porticoes; Basi! lives in a series of houses 
owned by laymen—a modest couple called John and Helen, the 
primmikerios Constantine Barbaros, and the Gongylios brothers, 
praipositoi at the imperial court; he also spends a week in the Palace 
as the guest of the Empress Helen.2° This means, among other 

= things, that neither saint owns any property and both depend 
entirely on charity. Each saint has a special relationship with a 
young man—Epiphanios in the Life of Andrew, Gregory, also the 
narrator, in the Life of Basil—to whom he acts as spiritual mentor, 
and who eventually enters religion, but only after the saint’s death. 
Here again, Andrew has more in common with Basil than with his 
role-model Symeon, who does not have a disciple, and whose rela- 
tionship with the narrator of his story serves mainly as a device to 
explain how the author got his information. 

However, both the Life of Andrew and the Life of Basil are point- 
edly didactic and convey their teaching through supernatural 
visions which are either experienced by the saints themselves or 
which they inspire in their disciples. Andrew is transported to 
heaven one winter’s night,21 he takes Epiphanios on a tour of 
hell,22 Epiphanios beholds him in glory at the court of heaven,23 
and Andrew foretells the course of events at the end of the world;24 
Andrew and Epiphanios also have shorter excursions into or 
encounters with the heavenly and the demonic.*> Basil arranges for 
his disciple Gregory to be granted three protracted visions. In the 
first, Gregory sees himself caught up in the drama of his recovery 
from an illness caused by an evil spell: Basil, aided by St Stephen, 
brains the offending demon in the shape of a monstrous mouse.?® 


18 See E. Patlagean, ‘Sainteté et pouvoir’, in Byzantine Saint, 88-105, at 98-9. 


19 Vita Basilii, ed. Vilinskij, 289-91, 296, 299. 20 Ibid., 302-3. 
21 Vita Andreae, ed. Rydén, 46-61. 22 Ibid., 164-9. 
23 Ibid., 124-31. 24 Ibid., 258-83. 


25 Ibid, 14-17, 20-7, 63-7, 70-3, 76-9, 104-5, I12-17, 122-5, 132-5, 
142-7, 184-5, 198-9, 248-53, 255, 295-7. 
26 Vita Basilii, ed. Vilinskij, 322-5. 
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In the second vision, Gregory: again visits the heavenly mansion 
reserved for Basil and his spiritual children; here the saint’s recently 
deceased housekeeper, Theodora, relates her experience of the 
demonic toll-houses which the soul passes through on departing 
from the body, in order to be searched for unconfessed sins.?7 In the 
third and final vision, Gregory is treated to an extended preview of 
the Second Coming and the Last Judgement.2® The visions and their 
edifying messages occupy so much space that the Lives can easily 
be seen as frame stories for set pieces of apocalyptic exegesis, in 
which the saints themselves are of secondary importance. 

The difference between them is that while the Life of Andrew 
betrays its fiction as a historical novel set somewhat inconsistently 
in the fifth century, Basil the Younger is firmly grounded in the 
historical reality of the tenth, and his hagiographer gives the 
impression of knowing that reality at first hand. Basil personally 
encounters several historical figures, including the Emperor 
Romanos I,*° and he predicts the outcome of three historical events: 
the revolt of Constantine Doukas in 913,39 the Russian invasion of 
941,71 and the Magyar invasion of 943.32 There is nothing con- 
crete to cast doubt on the identity of the author with Gregory the 
narrator, and hence on the reality of his acquaintance with Basil, 
after as weil as before the latter’s death. For another notable differ- 
ence between the Lives is that while Andrew’s mortal remains are 
mysteriously spirited away,33 Basil’s are disputed by his followers 
and eventually interred in a specified church, the monastery of the 
Chartophylax, where they are said to operate miraculous cures.>* 
May we therefore conclude that Basil really existed? On the one 
hand, it is hard to see what purpose could have been served by the 
pure invention of a recent saint whose non-existence would have 
been obvious to contemporaries. On the other hand, the monastery 
of the Chartophylax, like Basil himself, is known only from the 
Life of Basil. Where Basil’s reputation is concerned, the author pro- 
vides himself with two discreet ‘escape clauses’. At one point he 


27 Vita Basilii, ed. Veselovskij I, 12-48. Cf. G. Every, “Toll Gates on the Air Way’; 
Eastern Churches Review, 8 (1976), 139-51. 

28 Vita Basilii, ed. Veselovskij I], 12-173. The account is largely based on the 
apocryphal Apocalypse of St Paul: see Angelidi, O Bios, IL10-11, 188-204. 

29 Vita Basilii, ed. Vilinskij, 303. 39 Ibid., 291-6. 

31 Vita Basilii, ed. Veselovskij I, 65-8. 32 Ibid., 64-5. 

33 Vita Andreae, ed. Rydén, 300-1. 

34 Vita Basilii, ed. Vilinskij, 341-2. 
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undermines his portrait of a famous and popular holy man by say- 
ing that Basil revealed his true charisma only to a chosen few, and 
put most people off by appearing to talk nonsense and act like a 
fool.35 At the end, he detaches himself from the saint’s death and 
burial by saying that he missed these because of his seclusion dur- 
ing Lent.3© His personal involvement with Basil ends when the saint 
gives him his final blessing, promising to keep in touch through 
dreams and visions.>7 He has no part in the dispute over Basil’s final 
resting place, and he does not even mention visiting the tomb; here 
the self-appointed guardian of the cult is not the hagiographer but 
a eunuch called John, who becomes a monk, dies soon afterwards, 
and is buried beside the saint.38 If Basil was the object of a posthu- 
mous cult, why does the author of his Life have nothing to do with 
it? 

It is also strange that Basil’s name does not figure in any version 
of the Synaxarion of Constantinople, the calendar of local commem- 
orations.39 Perhaps this was compiled too soon for Basil to be 
included; however, it is a fact that he spectacularly failed to con- 
form to the norms of tenth-century sainthood. At a time when all 
male saints were monks, this saint felt under no pressure to join a 
monastery, but was content to enjoy the hospitality of laymen, in 
whose houses he attracted a vast clientele of spiritual children, said 
to include magnates, priests, bishops, monks, and several important 
women.*° It is scarcely believable that a charismatic, informal 
movement of this kind, a potential breeding-ground for heresy, 
would have been allowed to flourish, unregulated and unsuper- 
vised, right under the nose of the patriarchal church. The anomaly 
of Basil’s, and Gregory’s, lack of monastic affiliation is rendered all 
the more striking by the author’s perfunctory attempt to give their 
story a monastic beginning and end. How Basil had become a 
monk, he says, was one of those details of his early life, along with 
his parentage and childhood, of which the holy man had never 


35 Vita Basilii, ed. Vilinskij, 311. 36 Ibid., 339-40. 37 Ibid., 329-36. 

38 Ibid., 339-42. John is mentioned earlier in the text as a servitor in the imper- 
ial household, whom Basil delivered from the machinations of one of his female 
slaves: Vita Basilii, ed. Veselovskij 1, 69-72. | 

32 Synaxarium Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae, ed. H. Delehaye, Propylaeum ad AASS 
Novembris (Brussels, 1902), 1-939, at col. 713: the commemoration of St Andrew 
the Fool (28 May) is listed only in one late recension of the text. Cf. A. P. Khazdan 
et al. (eds.), Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (Oxford, 1991), iti, 1991. 

40 Vita Basilii, ed. Vilinskij, 290-1, 299-318; Veselovskij I, 51-76. 
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spoken and no one else knew.*! He says that Basil, in his final 
exhortation, urged him to take monastic vows, but whether he has 
done so at the time of writing is not clear.*2 This vagueness con- 
firms the impression that Gregory is casting himself and his hero as 
temporary outsiders to the normal structures of contemporary reli- 
gious vocation. In other words, even if Basil was real, he had more 
in common with an imaginary fifth-century holy fool than with his 
sainted monastic contemporaries, such as Luke the Stylite, of whom 
more later. 

There are further indications that the two texts were products of 
the same cultural milieu and written in close association. Although 
a tenth-century work on a tenth-century subject, the Life of Basil, 
like the Life of Andrew, shows an interest in early hagiography. It 
contains what appear to be echoes of the Life of Symeon the Fool, the 
Life of John the Almsgiver, and the Life of Isaac the Recluse.*3 The two 
violent confrontations which mark the turning points in Basil’s 
career—his horrific interrogation and torture by the parakoimomenos 
Samonas, which provides him with his début in Constantinople,4* 
and his maltreatment by the magistros Romanos Saronites,*> which 
precedes his introduction to the houses of the rich and powerful— 
are modelled on the passions of early Christian martyrs.*© Both 
hagiographies refer to the church of St Anastasia as a kind of lunatic 
asylum, where the insane were kept in chains.*’ This is a good indi- 
cation of a tenth-century date for the Life of Andrew, not only 
because of a further reference in another tenth-century text,*® but 
also because at earlier and later dates, other churches performed this 
function: St Panteleimon in the seventh century,*? and St Niketas 


41 Vita Basilii, ed. Vilinskij, 284. 42 Ibid., 332. 

43 Angelidi, O Bios, 78-9, 96-8; Rydén, ‘The Life of St Basil the Younger’, 
579-80. 

44 Vita Basilii, ed. Vilinskij, 285-8. 45 Ibid., 296-9. 


46 Angelidi, O Bios, 72 ff. 

47 Vita Andreae, ed. Rydén, 18-21, 26-9; Vita Basilii, ed. Veselovskij I, 68, 70. 
Cf. L. Rydén, ‘A Note on Some References to the Church of St Anastasia in 
Constantinople in the Tenth Century’, Byzantion, 44 (1974), 198-201. 

48 Vita Irenae, ed. Rosenqvist, 68. 

49 Miracula Sancti Artemii (BHG 173), § x8 (ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Varia 
sacra graeca (St Petersburg, 1909; repr. Leipzig, 1975), I-75, at 20); the text is 
reproduced with an English translation by V. S. Crisafulli and J. W. Nesbitt, The 
Miracles of St Artemios (Leiden, 1996), 114-15. The author of the miracle story does 
add, however, that ‘it happened at that time that there were a very large number of 
possessed in many churches’. 
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in the twelfth.5° Both texts accord a certain prominence to St John 
the Evangelist. Soon after Andrew pretends to go insane, the apos- 
tle appears to him in a vision and strengthens his resolve.°? 
Epiphanios cites St John and asks questions about him.*2 St John is 
presumably the unnamed evangelist and apostle who conducts 
Epiphanios in his vision of Andrew at the court of the heavenly 
king;*3 and he appears in the retinue of the Mother of God in the 
vision at the Blachernae church.>* The Life of Basil twice states that 
people thought Basil to be St John the Apostle in person.*° In case 
we are puzzled by this statement, the Life of Andrew provides the 
explanation: to a question by Epiphanios about Elijah, Andrew 
replies that not only are Elijah and Enoch alive and waiting to fulfil 
their appointed roles in the Last Things, but ‘John the Theologian 
also lives and is in the world, like a pearl in the mud’.>® 

Most telling are the positive references to holy fools in the Life of 
Basil. Not only does Basil himself practise holy foolishness as a pro- 
tective cover against vainglory,>” but in the narrator’s preview of 
the Last Judgement, the saloi are among the saved.5* The remark- 
able thing here is that no other type of asceticism is singled out for- 
commendation. An author with a sympathetic interest in early 
sainthood might have been expected to make special mention of 


50 See Theodore Balsamon on canon 60 of the Quinisext Council: PG 137, col. 
716; G. Ralles and M. Potles, Sévrayya tav Oeiwy kai iepõv xavdvwy, iv (Athens, 
1852), 442. | 

>1 Vita Andreae, ed. Rydén, 22-5. 52 Ibid., 208-9, 214-17. 

53 Ibid., 126-7. The venerable old man in question holds a Gospel in his right 
hand and a papyrus scroll in his left, the standard iconographical attributes of evan- 
gelists and apostles respectively. 

54 Ibid., 254-5. 

35 Vita Basilii, ed. Vilinskij, 311; Veselovskij I, 50-1. 

56 Vita Andreae, ed. Rydén, 218-19. The belief goes back to the version of the 
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and the Vita Basilii were associated with the official hagiographical projects of the 
mid-tenth century. See further M. Jugie, La mort et P Assomption de la Sainte Vierge, 
Studi e Testi 114 (Vatican City, 1944), 716-19. 
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stylites.>? But if St Symeon the Stylite and his imitators make it to 
heaven in Gregory’s book, they do so without special distinction, as 
part of the band of righteous monks whose black habit now shines 
dazzling white.©° They are numerous, but the angel who guides the 
narrator through the vision leaves him in no doubt as to the fate of 
the majority. ‘Brother, in the consummation of the age, the whole 
generation of monks has proceeded to perdition, apart from a few, 
who have chosen to assume spiritual hardship and pain and toil.’®1 
The damned include many who possess basic qualifications for 
sainthood—they have kept themselves celibate, prophesied, and cast 
out demons.®? The church hierarchy fares no better: Gregory sees 
‘an exceedingly great multitude of bishops, deacons, sub-deacons, 
readers, and chanters’ condemned to eternal torment.®? Thus, the 
perfect sanctity of the unconsecrated salos, which is invisible to the 
eyes of the world, contrasts with the corruption underlying the offi- 
cially consecrated and highly visible sanctity practised by the vast 
majority of clergy and monks. Such a contrast is not to be found in 
the Life of Symeon the Fool, but it features in two episodes of the Life 
of Andrew, where Andrew, through his divine insight, perceives the 
secret sins of an adulterous deacon and a mercenary monk who 
pockets the money given to him by penitents.°* In both cases, 
Andrew delivers a sermon on the high responsibility of a life conse- 
crated to God; in both cases, it takes a fifth-century holy fool to 
teach the monks and clergy the error of their ways, which the Life 
of Basil identifies as a matter of serious concern to tenth-century 
society. | | 

It is, indeed, this critique of the religious establishment which 
reveals the vital link between the two texts and provides the key to 
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Daniel] the Stylite, although the episode has the function of establishing Andrew’s 
credentials as the contemporary and equal of a saint who was consulted by 
Emperors. : 

60 Vita Basilii, ed. Veselovskij Il, 66. | 61 Ibid., 103-4. 
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understanding the unconventional model of sanctity common to 
both. Andrew and Basil are presented as outsiders to the norms of 
clerical and monastic holiness because this gives them the spiritual 
insight and moral authority to preach repentance by making 
revelations about the supernatural dimensions that envelop the 
material world: revelations of heaven, hell, and the end of time; rev- 
elations about the guardian angels and malign demons that battle 
for the possession of every human soul; revelations that are hidden 
from even the most saintly of contemporary monks and churchmen, 
compromised as they are by a lingering attachment to the things of 
this world. Criticism of monks and clergy is only a part of the mes- 
sage, which in both texts is directed against sinful laymen and 
includes a virulent attack on the Jews.®> But if both works signal 
an ulterior purpose, this is to reform the quality of Christian lead- 
ership. Both saints entrust their disciples with a mission. Andrew 
prophesies that Epiphanios will become Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople,®® and this prophecy makes functional sense of many 
episodes, both those in which the young man is shown fighting the 
demon of fornication, asking theological questions of the saint, and 
learning to see through the pleasant exteriors of his worldly friends, 
and those in which the Devil punishes Andrew for depriving him of 
his prey. Epiphanios is clearly in training to be a better pastor than 
the Patriarchs who do not have holy fools ‘to advise them on the 
state of the Church’.©” The tenth-century Patriarchs who figure in 
the Life of Basil are all portrayed as flawed individuals: Nicholas I 
_ because of his perjury and inhumanity to Constantine Doukas and 
his followers; Euthymios because of the ‘scandal’ of the Emperor Leo 
VI’s fourth marriage; and Theophylact (933-56) as the uncanoni- 
cally elected ‘son of bigamy’; the only priest with whom Basil is 
shown in close contact is one who refuses to celebrate the liturgy 
in protest against these goings on.©® Basil does not foresee a sacer- 
dotal future for his disciple, but he does tell Gregory to be a good 
monk, and the angel who takes Gregory through his frightful vision 
of the Last Judgement tells him repeatedly to report all he has seen 
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‘to the churches and all those in charge of them’, as well as to the 
heads of monasteries.©? Gregory takes this instruction very seri- 
ously, for he worries, as soon as he comes out of the vision, ‘what 
churches and what bishops did he mean?’”° In neither Life, signif- 
icantly, is the saint’s behaviour prescribed as a model for others to 
follow. There is no question of laymen finding salvation outside the 
framework of organized worship. Churchmen have to improve 
because they make the rules that laymen have to follow. Both Lives 
insist that people must go to church and stay until the end of the 
service.”! The Life of Andrew is in the spirit of the clerical regulation 
of lay morality introduced by the Quinisext council (691-2),72 and 
the Life of Basil ends on a comforting but classically clerical note: 
people can secure their salvation if they ‘make friends from the 
Mammon of unrighteousness’ by donating their surplus wealth to 
the poor and to the churches of the saints who will intercede for 
them.7? | | 

Both saints, therefore, are on a mission to restore credibility to the 
religious establishment of Constantinople by teaching the things 
the licensed, institutional, holy men cannot preach, partly because 


the latter are corrupt and lacking in the grace of the Spirit, but 


partly, too, because the teachings in question are apocryphal. Since 
the truths revealed by Andrew and Basil about the end of the world 
and the afterlife had no basis in the Scriptures and the Fathers, they 
could not be proclaimed by the apostolic hierarchy, vital though 
they were for every Christian’s salvation. Only a latter-day apostle 
with a fresh mandate could speak with authority. And Andrew and 
Basil are indeed cast as apostles in disguise, not only by their lives 
of absolute, apostolic, poverty, but in more explicit ways. Andrew 
bears the name of the ‘first-called’ apostle, and in choosing that 
name, the author of the Life of Andrew was surely aware of the 
legend which made St Andrew the founder of the see of 
Constantinople.”* When, in one of the Life’s supposedly fifth-century | 
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moments, Andrew sees a vision of a church in the magnificent form 
in which it will be rebuilt by Justinian, the church is not Hagia 
Sophia but that of the Holy Apostles,”° where relics of St Andrew, 
- St Timothy, and St Luke had been deposited by Constantius 1.76 The 
church of Constantinople further claimed apostolic authority 
through its jurisdiction over the church of Ephesus, founded by St 
John the Evangelist.”” As we have seen, Andrew has a close rela- 
tionship with St John, who, he tells Epiphanios, will remain on earth 
until the end of the world. We have also seen how the Life of Basil 
applies this belief to Basil.”® Although the author records the belief 
as a popular opinion which causes Basil some embarrassment, he 
registers his approval by mentioning it twice, and by making St 
Stephen say of Basil, ‘I think God has placed him in the ranks of the 
apostles’ .79 | 
The affinities between the Lives are so fundamental that one of 
them, at least, must have been written with knowledge of the other. 
This would still allow for the theory that the Life of Andrew was writ- 
ten long before the Life of Basil. But in addition to the other indica-. 
tions of a tenth-century context for both texts, there are important 
respects in which the edifying purpose of each work is incomplete 
without the other. First, there is a perceptible division of visionary 
labour. The former describes the battle between angels and demons 
for the human soul before death, while the latter charts the fortunes 
of the soul after death. Although both texts present visions of the 
afterlife, only the Life of Andrew gives a special tour of the dungeons 
of hell. When it comes to eschatology, the division is very clear: the 
Life of Andrew describes the course of events leading up to the 
Second Coming, and the Life of Basil takes up the story at that point. 
Secondly, each Life deals with a different aspect of the secular urban 
space of Constantinople, with Andrew inhabiting public places and 
Basil confining; himself to the private world of the secular house- 


75 Vita Andreae, ed. Rydén, 132-5. The church at the centre of the vision of the 
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hold, the oikos.8° There is some crossing of the boundaries, for 
Andrew pays one visit to Epiphanios in his house, and, in the 
process of moving between private locations, Basil has to traverse a 
lot of public space, including the whole of the processional route 
from the Golden Gate to the Great Palace, which gives his life the 
structure of an imperial adventus.21 But on the whole, Andrew is 
cast as the apostle of the squares and porticoes and Basil as the 
apostle of private homes. The significance of this demarcation goes 

well beyond the contrast between the public setting appropriate to 
the existence of a fifth-century holy fool and the domestic priorities 
of tenth-century society. The Constantinople of the Life of Andrew is 
' a gloomy, sordid place, symbolic of perdition, lacking in greenery or 
grandeur; the porticoes where Andrew defecates,®2 lives among 
filth and is treated like filth, shunned even by dogs and beggars,®3 
are the material manifestation of a demonic world where everything 
is coated in faeces, from the souls of sinners to the depths of 
Hades. By contrast, the network of oikoi which make up the 
Constantinople of Basil the Younger is on the whole a model of sal- 
vation, for even the houses where Basil suffers persecution con- 
tribute to his sanctity. In his second residence, Basil is attended by 
a circle of devotees who form a spiritual family.2> Apart from the 
houses where he resides, Basil has relations with many other house- 
holds, especially with their domestic staff, almost to the point of 
becoming the patron saint of household slaves.86 The Life of Basil is 
remarkable as a source for the ‘downstairs’ social life of the 
Byzantine household.®’ It is even more remarkable for the way it 
projects the model of the oikos into the afterlife. When Gregory is 
transported out of his body in his first two visions, he finds himself 


80 On the significance of the term and the unit, see P. Magdalino, ‘The Byzantine 
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in Basil’s heavenly palace, where, he learns on the second visit, the 
saint comes to visit his spiritual children who predecease him.*® It 
is here that Basil’s late maidservant Theodora tells him about her 
experience after death; how, having passed through the toll gates 
on the air-way to heaven, she was presented to the heavenly court, 
then led through the dwellings of the saints and given a glimpse of 
hell, before being delivered to Basil’s spiritual abode.8? The dwellings 
of the saints are described as ‘incomparable palaces spiritually con- 
structed of multicoloured mosaics and variegated marbles’; each type 
of saint has a different style of palace, and the area they occupy is one 
hundred times the size of Constantinople.°° 

The oikos again appears as the basic unit of the New Jerusalem 
where the righteous are settled after the Last Judgement. In his pre- 
view of this event, Gregory notices that when the saints have all 
marched in and concluded the inaugural celebrations, they ask 
Christ to create for them a multiplicity of churches and residences, 
such as they had been used to on earth, ‘and lo, everywhere were 
houses, palaces, apartments, churches and walled estates.” There 
were even suburban villas, just as in Constantinople—but there 
were no public buildings or monumental public spaces.?* 

Basil’s heavenly house makes a third and final appearance at the 
very end of the Life of Basil, after the death of John, the faithful 
eunuch who had arranged for the burial of the saint and waited on 
his tomb. A fellow disciple of the saint and close friend of John won- 
ders what has happened to the latter in the afterlife. One night he 
is granted a vision in which he sees himself standing outside ‘an 
awesome royal palace’, with great gilded gates, and above them an 
inscription which reads ‘Eternal dwelling and repose of my faithful 
servant Basil the Younger’. A young man throws open the gates to 
reveal Basil in great glory, surrounded by a ‘royal suite’, with John 
standing next to him, ‘and a further multitude of glorious retain- 
ers’. A voice proclaims that this is the reward of those who love and 
honour God and his servants.?2 

The roles, and the disguises, of Andrew and Basil as latter-day 
apostles were shaped by the close relationship of their Lives, and by 
interaction with other texts and trends of the tenth century. By 
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looking at their points of contact with their tenth-century context, 
we can arrive at a more precise understanding of the choices made 
by their authors, and we can better appreciate the significance of, 
as well as their contribution to, the debate in which they were 
engaged. 

The visions of heaven and hell which figure so prominently in 
both Lives have their counterparts in two free-standing visionary 
accounts from the same period. One is dated to 963 and records the 
vision which Kosmas, the late abbot of a monastery in Bithynia, 
had seen during a serious illness thirty years earlier.?* The other is 
the Revelation of the nun Anastasia, who is said to have lived in the 
sixth century, although the text clearly post-dates the death of John 
I Tzimiskes (976).?* The very existence of these texts is important 
as confirmation that speculation about the afterlife was intense dur- 
ing the tenth century, when apocalyptic expectations ran high with 
the advent of the middle of the seventh millennium since the cre- 
ation of the world;?> the corruption of the clergy, which exercised 
the author of the Life of Basil, was seen by a slightly earlier hagio- 
grapher as a sure sign that the end was nigh.?® As a pair, the two 
visionary pieces form an interesting parallel to our Lives, with one 
text firmly grounded in tenth-century realities and the other set 
much earlier. A comparative analysis of the visions in all four texts 
is beyond the scope of this essay, but I will note two points in the 
Vision of Kosmas the Monk which show that the comparison should 
be instructive. 

Kosmas, first, is taken into heaven and shown around by two 
venerable men whom he recognizes, from their icons, as the 
apostles Andrew and John. The editor of the text notes that these 
apostles are nowhere else mentioned or depicted as psychopomps, 
and asks whether they figure as such in this vision because the soul 
they are accompanying comes from a living body.?” The answer is 
probably yes, given that the latter-day apostles Andrew the Fool 
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and Basil the Younger effectively act as guides to the afterlife to 
their disciples Epiphanios and Gregory. 

Secondly, as Kosmas and his apostolic guides proceed from the 
outer gate of heaven to the inner city and palace of God, they pass 
through a large olive grove, ‘whose trees, as I consider, were more 
than the stars of heaven’. Under each tree' are a tent and a couch, 
and on each couch reclines a man. Kosmas recognizes many people 
he had known in the palace, in Constantinople, and in his 
monastery and its neighbourhood. When he asks his guides to 
explain, they chide him for asking a silly question: is it not obvious 
that these are the ‘many mansions’ (John 14: 2) in God’s house? 
Yet in the heaven of the Life of Basil, these same ‘mansions’ are 
elaborate oikoi. 

Was the Vision’s pairing of the apostles Andrew and John influ- 
enced by knowledge of the neo-apostolic duo Andrew the Fool and 
Basil the Younger, and was its picture of a relaxed, alfresco heaven 
a retort to the Life of Basil’s vision of a super-Constantinople of aris- 
tocratic oikoi? Without knowing the exact order in which the texts 
were composed, we cannot tell which author was reacting to 
which. But we can be reasonably sure that they were writing close 
_to‘each other in time and place, for Constantinopolitan readers. This 
makes it very likely that at least one author was writing with the 
other, or others, in mind. Two important conclusions follow: first, 
Andrew and Basil were recognized as a duo in the 960s, which 
strengthens the case for a common or co-ordinated authorship of 
their Lives; secondly, the religious literature to which the Lives 
belonged did not represent a seamlessly united evangelical front, but 
represented differences of position and emphasis in a debate about 
what salvation meant and how it was to be achieved. When we 
turn to other religious texts of the period, we see that the terms of 
this debate went beyond speculation about the afterlife and covered 
a variety of questions concerning the quest for personal sanctifica- 
tion. Should monks remain in one place? Should they live as soli- 
taries or in communities? Did holy men belong in the city? Was it 
possible to meet a living saint, and how was he to be recognized? 
What were the role and the qualifications of a spiritual father?® 
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It might seem as though the Lives of Andrew and Basil give 
impossibly extreme answers to these questions, always privileging 
the charismatic at the expense of the canonical. But as we have 
seen, the unconventional holiness of Andrew and Basil is meant to 
validate their special apostolic mission, and their act is not meant 
to be followed. The disciples who benefit from their charisma are 
normal members of society who will follow normal institutional 
careers. By their very lack of formal consecration, and by keeping 
to the secular space of Constantinople, Andrew and Basil avoid 
endorsing extremism or individualism within the monastic envir- 
onment, and cast doubt on the possibility of achieving old-style 
sanctity by the normal paths of solitary asceticism. 

The place of Andrew and Basil within the spectrum of holiness 
that was on offer in tenth-century Constantinople becomes clearer 
when we compare their Lives with the evidence for two contempo- 
rary holy men who were advertised as the equals of the saints of 
old. Both lived close in time and place to the literary construction 
of Andrew and Basil and were almost certainly known to the lat- 
ters’ hagiographer or hagiographers. Luke the Stylite lived on a col- 
umn at Chalcedon, in the Asiatic suburbs of Constantinople, from 
935 to 979.9? During that time he was undoubtedly the most 
famous holy man in the region of the capital, attracting crowds of 
visitors and an élite metropolitan clientele that included a sub- 
deacon of the Great Church,!©° a cleric of the Nea Ekklesia,}°! and 
the Patriarch Theophylact,!92 of whom the author of the Life of 
Basil disapproved so strongly. It is hard to imagine that the latter 
had forgotten about Luke when he failed to make honourable men- 
tion of stylites among the company of the blessed. It is equally likely 
that Luke’s hagiographer, writing in 980 or shortly thereafter, had 
the Lives of Andrew and Basil in mind when extolling the stylite life 
as the ultimate in saintly perfection, whose practitioners were ‘rare 
and exceeding few’.1°? Luke is introduced as the fifth in a line of 
great stylites, after the Elder and Younger Symeon, Daniel, and 
Alypios;!°* he is presented as a Job figure,?°> angelic as well as 
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apostolic,10°6 with solid credentials of the kind that Andrew and 
Basil conspicuously lack. He is properly tonsured and ordained,}°7 
and before setting up in the suburbs of the big city—with the bless- 
ing of the local bishop’°®—-he serves a full rural apprenticeship, 
proceeding to the stylite life by degrees: first a spell of asceticism and 
philanthropy in the world, then a spell of communal life in a lavra 
on Bithynian Olympos, where he pretends to be deaf and dumb (but 
not insane).!©° This is in pointed contrast to Andrew and Basil who 
not only reveal but, to a great extent, earn their sainthood in the 
city-centre. Although it is Basil’s previous career as a desert ‘grazer’ 
that is said to give him his spiritual powers,11° much greater promi- 
nence is accorded to his persecution at the hands of Samonas and 
Saronites, which makes him, in effect, a confessor, qualified to con- 
vert the aristocratic oikos from a place of profane torment to a place 
of salvation. Andrew similarly qualifies for confessor status by his 
callous treatment at the hands of sadistic passers-by. | 
Yet while Luke’s hagiographer is careful to show that his holi- 
ness was canonical, he is also at pains to play up its individual, 
heroic traits and to play down any sense of routine conformity. By 
introducing Luke as the imitator of the early stylites, he disregards 
the obvious fact that Luke was following the example of the monk 
who had tonsured him, and whose spiritual children had converted 
him to the religious life.11+ In other words, Luke was not an excep- 
tional throwback to early asceticism, for stylites were a regular fea- 
ture of the Byzantine religious landscape of the ninth and tenth 
centuries.**+ For his hagiographer, however, the obvious precedent 
for Luke was Daniel the Stylite, and he may well have been follow- 
ing the Life of Daniel in claiming that Luke did not come to 
Constantinople of his own volition, but was guided there by a divine 
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revelation, which also told him where to find his column.213 That 
the story was not so simple seems evident from the text’s later 
information that Luke was buried in the city monastery of St 
Bassian, which he had refounded at the patriarch’s behest.114 The 
editor of the Life infers, reasonably, that Luke had lived at St 
Bassian before moving across the Bosphoros, and it is thus proba- 
ble that he was invited to Constantinople by the patriarch to under- 
take the restoration. The hagiographer may have suppressed the 
information because the patriarch in question was the notorious 
Theophylact, who could be shown as beholden to the saint, but not 
as his spiritual superior. What is generally clear is that the hagio- 
grapher has no primary interest in Luke’s role as a monastic leader, 
which was evidently considerable, for not only was he the ‘new 
founder’ of St Bassian, but there was a monastic community close 
to his column at ta Eutropiou,1+°> He is not even interested in devel- 
oping the theme of Luke’s qualities as a spiritual director, of which 
he had first-hand experience.*1© Contemporary opinion was open to 
the idea that a saint was holy by virtue of his moral leadership, his 
role as a teacher and saver of souls. Luke’s hagiographer chose not 
to canonize his hero in this way, but instead to ground his saint- 
hood on conformity to ancient models, on superhuman askesis, and 
on the performance of numerous miracles. In taking this option, he 
seems to have ignored the parallels offered by contemporary ascetics 
who were revitalizing the spiritual life of the European provinces,117 
in favour of responding to the urban challenge posed by the newly 
created reputations of Andrew the Fool and Basil the Younger. Or 
was he responding to the growing reputation of the other urban 
holy man who was acquiring a very ambitious and publicity- 
conscious disciple at the time when the Lives of Andrew and Basil 
were being written? 
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That other holy man was Symeon the Studite or Symeon the 
Modest (Eulabes), and the disciple was a young Paphlagonian 
eunuch in imperial service called George, later to become famous as 
St Symeon the New Theologian. The latter, according to his own 
hagiographer, got in trouble with the authorities for instituting a 
cult of his spiritual father, complete with an icon and an annual 
feast day.118 Unfortunately, the hagiography he wrote for this cult 
has not survived, and we have to rely on what we can piece 
together from allusions in his sermons to the monks of the 
monastery of St Mamas in Constantinople, where he became 
abbot.119 It may not be immediately obvious what these high- 
minded spiritual discourses, with their sometimes mystical empha- 
sis on inner regeneration, their educated Greek, and their 
scrupulous adherence to bona fide scriptural and patristic teach- 
ings, have in common with the popular and apocryphal sensation- 
alism of the Lives of Andrew and Basil. Yet there are four basic 
similarities between the heroes of these Lives and Symeon the 
Studite as evoked by the New Theologian: 


(x) Sainthood in the city Symeon was one of those saints who had 
lived a heavenly life in the thick of urban society, ‘who shone like 
a sun in the midst of the famous monastery of Studius’, close to the 
cares and temptations of the world.!29 He was considered a fool; he 
had let himself be humiliated and oppressed, abused, dismissed, and 
insulted as a worthless, deranged, and common vagrant... like one 
of the disabled beggars on the squares and streets of the city; like 
Christ, he was said to be possessed by a demon, and accused of con- 
sorting with publicans and sinners.17} This combination of traits 


118 Niketas Stethatos, Vita S$. Symeonis novi theologi (BHG 1692), §§ 72-93 (ed. I. 
Hausherr and G. Horn, Un grand mystique byzantin: Vie de Syméon le Nouveau 
Théologien (949-1022) par Nicétas Stéthatos, Orientalia Christiana 12/45 (1928), 
1-228, at 98-129). The Patriarch called upon Symeon ‘to prove that you are act- 
ing in accordance with the teaching of the Fathers and the apostles, in thus cele- 
brating the memory of your father on a par with the saints of old’. 

119 Symeon’s prose works have mostly been published with French translation in 
the Sources Chrétiennes series: Chapitres théologiques, gnostiques et pratiques, ed. J. 
Darrouzés, SC 51 (Paris, 1957); Catachéses, ed. B. Krivochéine and tr. J. Paramelle, 
3 vols., SC 96, 104, 113 (Paris, 1963-5); Traités théologiques et éthiques, ed. J. 
Darrouzés, 2 vols., SC 122, 129 (Paris, 1966-7). 

120 Catachéses, ed. Krivochéine, ti, 26-8, 140-2. A few pieces have been trans- 
lated into English with a useful introduction by P. McGuckin, Symeon the New 
Theologian: The Practical and Theological Chapters and the Three Theological Discourses, 
CStud. 41 (Kalamazoo, Miss., 1982). 

122 Catachéses, ed. Krivochéine, ii, 38-40, 86 f. 
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has led more than one scholar to believe that Symeon simulated 
foolishness, which the Life of Andrew and the Life of Basil present as 
the highest form of asceticism.12? Certainly, it seems that if Symeon 
consciously took after any illustrious namesake, this was Symeon 
the Fool rather than either the Elder or the Younger Symeon 
Stylites. While the New Theologian says that saints live in caves, 
mountains, cells, and city centres, he does not mention suburban 
columns; elsewhere he writes that monks will not achieve salvation 
by the mere act of escaping to the tops of columns or mountains, 
or to caves or cells.+23 


(2) The ‘saints of old? Most people did not recognize Symeon’s 
sainthood, because they wrongly thought it impossible to encounter 
a saint in their own day, and this is why the author says that he 
was so grateful to have discovered Symeon.!2* The Lives of Andrew 
and Basil similarly present their heroes as ancient hagiography made 
real, to the surprise and delight of the spectator. ‘What we heard in 
the Lives of the saints we have seen with our own eyes’, exclaims a 
boy who sees Andrew levitate.125 Basil’s narrator, Gregory, declares, 
‘Until that moment I had never met a clairvoyant man, and I had 
only read about them in the Lives of the saints of old.’426 


(3) Eschatology Though Symeon the New Theologian avoids the 
lurid apocalypticism of the Lives of Andrew and Basil, his message, 
like theirs, is a call to repentance in preparation for the Last 
Judgement, and the call is aimed, above all, at monks who have 
outwardly renounced the world but remain attached to it.127 | 


(4) Spiritual fatherhood The relationship between spiritual father 
and spiritual child is central to the New Theologian’s message of 
salvation, whether he is talking about his own conversion under 
the guidance of Symeon the Studite or applying this experience to 
his own pastoral role as father of the monks of St Mamas.‘2° The 


122 Cf. Déroche, Etudes sur Léontios de Néapolis, 207-10. 

123 Catachéses, ed. Krivochéine, i, 26-8; Traités, ed. Darrouzés, ii, 172. 

124 Catachéses, ed. Krivochéine, i, 422, 442; ii, 142, 164, 176, 306, 310 

125 Vita Andreae, ed. Rydén, L00~1: drep èv rois Biois ray ayiwy Axdvoper, 
raûra oikeiois dpbadpois Ewpaxapev. 

126 Vita Basilii, ed. Vilinskij, 306. 

127 Catachéses, ed. Krivochéine, i, 374-466; ii, 188-90; Traités, ed. Darrouzés, i, 
236-388. 

28 See H. J. M. Turner, St Symeon the New Theologian and Spiritual Fatherhood 
(Leiden, 1990). : 
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narratives of the Lives of Andrew and Basil are largely built around 
the disciple-teacher relationships of Nikephoros and Gregory to 
Andrew and Basil respectively. In the Life of Basil at least, the rela- 
tionship is more than a perfunctory narrative device, for it is intro- 
duced as the answer to the narrator’s prayers after his previous 
spiritual father has died. He insists on the importance, and the dif- 
ficulty, of finding the right spiritual father, and he goes to his first 
meeting with Basil with the clear intention of testing the holy man’s 
charisma.?29 As we have seen, Basil’s hagiographer elevates the 
model of the spiritual oikos, composed of the saint and his spiritual 
progeny, into a heavenly microcosm, the vital building-block of the 
Kingdom of God. 


The ostensible difference is that whereas Andrew and Basil are not 
held up for imitation, Symeon the Studite is prescribed to the monks 
of St Mamas as an example of the imitation of Christ that they 
should take to heart. If Basil the Younger was a real contemporary 
figure, Symeon might be seen as the canonical monastic response 
to Basil’s uncanonical example. However, if Basil, like Andrew, was 
an edifying fiction and known as such to Symeon the New 
Theologian, there is no difficulty in seeing all three holy men as 
products of the same workshop, as representatives of an ideal of 
holiness that was to be cultivated in inner spirit rather than in lit- 
eral detail. What Symeon advocated was the principle of total self- 
abasement and poverty, the principle of living sainthood, the 
principle of personal dependency on the head of a spiritual family. 
He intended these principles to reinforce, rather than subvert, the 
communal discipline of the Studite monastic rule.13° Where he 
departed from contemporary practice was in his emphasis on spiri- 
tual over blood relations, and on ties of service as opposed to those 
of kinship. He himself did not imitate the more controversial aspects 
of Symeon the Studite’s behaviour, and it is doubtful whether he 
expected the monks of St Mamas to do so. What he required was 


129 Vita Basilii, ed. Vilinskij, 305 ff. Gregory says that his previous director was a 
saintly monk called Epiphanios at the monastery of ta Maximines. 
_ 13° See D, Krausmiiller, ‘The Monastic Communities of Stoudios and St Mamas in 
the Second Half of the Tenth Century’, in M. Mullett and A. Kirby (eds.), The 
Theotokos Evergetis and Eleventh-Century Monasticism (Belfast, 1994), 67-85, and esp. 
J. A. McGuckin, ‘Symeon the New Theologian (d. 1022) and Byzantine 
Monasticism’, in A. Bryer and M, Cunningham (eds.), Mount Athos and Byzantine 
Monasticism (Aldershot, 1996), 17-35. 
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frequent and total confession of ‘thoughts’, and total obedience to 
himself as abbot. The functions of Andrew and Basil as charismatic 
spiritual directors were compatible with this purpose, and Basil’s 
network of interlocking secular and spiritual oikoi was in harmony 
with Symeon’s tendency, which has been identified as the essence 
of his programme, to structure the monastic koinobion along the 
lines of the aristocratic oikos.431 Symeon himself pointed out the 
structural similarities,132 in addition to making the point indirectly 
by his use of household and palace images to illustrate the rela- 
tionship between man and God.133 The difference is essentially one 
of refinement: Symeon’s palatial heaven is highly centralized, with: 
the apartments of the saints all opening on to a single foyer.134 In 
this way, the Life of Basil functions as a trial sketch for the cenobitic 
model that Symeon wanted to impose on the monks of St Mamas. 
If this reading is correct, it helps to explain the otherwise puzzling 
fact that although Basil is cast as St John the Evangelist in disguise, 
the apostle of the secular oikos, he bears the name of St Basil of 
Caesarea, who was revered as one of the founding fathers of com- 
munal monasticism. St Theodore the Studite, the great medieval 
Byzantine reinventor of the cenobitic ideal, was said to have been 
inspired by his reading of St Basil.?35 

But the name Basil had further connotations for tenth-century 
Byzantines. It is unlikely, though not impossible, that contemporary 
Constantinopolitans had heard of Basil Digenes Akrites, the le- 
gendary frontier warrior who operated in the eastern borderlands 
where Basil the Younger was arrested as a spy.17® However, they 
had all heard of the Emperor Basil I the Macedonian, the founder of 
the dynastic succession, which, despite the damaging minority of 
Constantine VII, was becoming the longest that Constantinople had 


131 Ibid., 32-3. 132 Catachéses, ed. Krivochéine, i, 440. 

133 See, for example, Catachéses, ed. Krivochéine, i, 226-8, 290, 380, 400; ii, 
284-6; iii, 140, 354; Traités, ed. Darrouzés, i, 180; ii, 22-3, 166. Cf. A. Kazhdan, 
‘Das System der Bilder und Metaphern in den Werken Symeons des Neuen 
Theologen’, in P. Hauptmann (ed.), Unser ganzes Leben Christus unserm Gott liberant- 
worten: F. von Lilienfeld zum 65. Geburtstag (Gottingen, 1982), 221-39; A. J. van der 
Aalst, ‘The Palace and the Monastery in Byzantine Spiritual Life c. 1000’, in 
A. Davids (ed.), The Empress Theophano (Cambridge, 1995), 314-36. 

134 Traités, ed. Darrouzés, i, 222, 244. 135 PG 99, col. 245. 

136 For the textual evidence, recent commentary, and previous bibliography, see 
E. M. Jeffreys, Digenis Akritis: The Grottaferrata and Escorial Versions (Cambridge, 
1998); R. Beaton and D. Ricks (eds.), Digenes Akrites. New Approaches to Byzantine 
Heroie Poetry (Aldershot, 1993). 
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ever known. Around 950, Constantine commissioned a laudatory 
biography of his grandfather which has a strong hagiographical 
flavour.137 Rydén has detected echoes of this text in the Life of 
Andrew, and there are perhaps even stronger echoes in the Life of 
Basil. The scene is set with a paragraph about Basil I and his 
sons.238 St Basil the Younger, like the young Basil I, enters 
Constantinople from the south-west and penetrates to the centre of 
power at the eastern end of the city, along the route taken by arriv- 
ing Emperors, by attaching himself to increasingly important house- 
holds. The house which becomes his final residence is said to be 
near a church which Basil I had built in expiation of his murder of 
Michael III.139 Both Basils tamed horses that others could not con- 
trol,149 

The author of the Life of Basil probably wrote in the knowledge 
that the future of Basil I’s dynasty was assured by the young Basil 
II, born in 958 and crowned as co-Emperor to his father Romanos 
II in 960. He was certainly writing at a time when political life in 
Constantinople was influenced, if not dominated, by another 
homonym, the eunuch Basil the parakoimomenos, the illegitimate 
son of the Emperor Romanos I by a ‘Scythian’ (Russian?) slave-girl. 
Right-hand man of Constantine VII before 959, and power behind 
the throne of three Emperors from 963 to 985, Basil was a munif- 
icent patron of culture and religion, closely involved in the ‘en- 
cyclopaedism’ of the mid-tenth century. He commissioned a treatise 
on naval warfare, the Naumachica, and is believed to have been 
responsible for compiling the Book of Ceremonies. He paid for the pro- 
duction of luxury manuscripts, precious reliquaries, and liturgical 
vessels. Most interestingly for us, he founded a magnificent 
monastery in Constantinople, which was dedicated to St Basil—an 
uncommon dedication—and of which an early, probably the first, 
abbot, was also called Basil.141 


137 Theophanes Continuatus, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1838), 211-353; P. Alexander, 
‘Secular Biography at Byzantium’, Speculum, 15 (1940), 194-209, which is repr. in 
his se jars and Political History and Thought in the Byzantine Empire (London, 1978); 
cf. I. Sevéenko, ‘Re-reading Constantine Porphyrogenitus’, in J. Shepard and 
S. Franklin (eds.), Byzantine Diplomacy (Aldershot, 1992), 167-95, at 184-5. 

138 Vita Basilii, ed. Vilinskij, 284-5. 139 Ibid., 307. 

140 Theophanes Continuatus, 230-1; Vita Basilii, ed. Veselovskij I, 60-1. 

141 W., Brokkaar, ‘Basil Lacapenus’, Studia Byzantina et neohellenica Neerlandica 
(Leiden, 1972), 199-234; L. Boura, ‘‘O BagiAetos Aexarnvos rapayyeAoddrns 
épywv téxvns’, Kwvoravrivos Z'o Iloppupoyévwnros xai ‘H Exoyn Tov (Athens, 
1989), 397-434; Sevéenko, ‘Constantine Porphyrogenitus’, 185. On the monastery, 
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There is important circumstantial evidence to link both the Life 
of Andrew and that of Basil to Basil the parakoimomenos. In the case 
of the Life of Basil it consists of the information that Basil the 
parakoimomenos lived in the house ‘of the Barbarian’, which it is 
reasonable to identify with the house of the primmikerios 
Constantine, ‘whom everyone called Barbarian’, where Basil the 
Younger is said to have spent most of his life in Constantinople.142 
Where the Life of Andrew is concerned, the evidence consists of the 
fact that the majuscule script of the earliest known manuscript 
fragments of the Life (preserved as the flyleaves of Monacensis grae- 
cus 44) closely resembles that of a manuscript copied, as its 
colophon reveals, for Basil the parakoimomenos by the scribe (notar- 
ios) Nikephoros in July 955 (Athos, Dionysiou 70).143 Rydén has 
argued that the fragments are from the original manuscript, and 
that the use of antique, Alexandrian, majuscule was meant to con- 
tribute to the illusion of fifth-century composition. That Basil the 
parakoimomenos had a taste for majuscule is certainly clear from the 
New Testament lectionary (St Petersburg/Leningrad 55) which he 
commissioned for the monastery of St Basil in 985.144 When we 
look at certain elements of the Life of Andrew in the light of these 
comparisons—the author calls himself Nikephoros, Andrew comes 
to Constantinople as a Scythian slave, and serves as a notarios 
before pretending to go mad—the case for the patronage of the 
half-‘Scythian’ parakoimomenos, who ‘loved and collected holy 
things’,45 becomes compelling if not conclusive. 

The obstacle to seeing Basil as the patron of the Lives of both 
Andrew and Basil is that the author of the latter reveals political 
attitudes which would not have pleased the parakoimomenos. He is 
hostile to the Patriarch Theophylact, Basil’s half-brother; this and 
his strictures on ecclesiastical corruption suggest that he supported 
the reforming policy of Theophylact’s successor, Polyeuktos, whom 
see Michael Psellos, Chronographia, ed. E. Renauld (Paris, 1926), i.13; for the Abbot 
Basil, see Boura, ‘BaciAeios Aexazrnvoes’, 401; for the location, see now A. Berger, 
‘Zur "Topographie der Ufergegend am Goldenen Horn in der byzantinischen Zeit’, 
Istanbuler Mitteilungen, 43 (1995), 156-7 n. 48. 

142 Cf. Porphyrogenitus, De administrando im erio, ed. Gy. Moravcsik and tr. 
R. Jenkins (Washington, DC, 1967), 190. Cf. Sevčenko, ‘Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus’, I9I. 

143 Rydén, St Andrew, i, 72-81; see Boura, ‘BaciAetos Aekannvós’, 401. 

144 Ibid., 401-4. 

145 7a Îeîa kai mole? kat ovààéyer, quoted from the dedicatory epigram of the 
St Petersburg manuscript: ibid., 404. 
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Basil the parakoimomenos tried to have deposed.*© We have already 
suggested that the controversy over Theophylact underlay the 
unstated antagonism between stylites and holy fools that emerges 
from comparison of the Life of Basil with the Life of Luke the Stylite; 
here we may note that the parakoimomenos revered St Symeon the 
Stylite.147 The positive way in which the author of Basil’s Life refers 
to the Gongylios brothers suggests that he was sympathetic to the 
eunuch administration of the Empress Zoe during her regency for 
Constantine VII between 914 and 919.148 This is certainly consis- 
tent with the differences between his conception of heaven and that 
described in the Vision of Kosmas the Monk, whose connections were 
with the regimes of Zoe’s opponents, the Emperors Alexander and 
Romanos I. If the author of the Life of Basil liked the Gongylioi, he 
may well have been linked with the Paphlagonian faction among 
the eunuchs at the imperial court, and therefore with Joseph 
Bringas, the great political rival of Basil the parakoimomenos. One 
Paphlagonian eunuch who fell with Bringas when Basil made a 
come-back at the death of Romanos II in 963 was George, the 
future St Symeon the New Theologian.14? 

The political alignment of the Life of Basil would thus seem to 
mark it as a critique rather than a creation of the religious patron- 
age of Basil the parakoimomenos. Yet in religious terms, criticisms 
could be given and taken in a spirit of charity, and in political terms 
there was much to be gained from magnanimity. After his decisive 
come-back in 963, Basil could afford to be magnanimous and to 
listen to constructive admonition from imaginary holy men 
with whom he was invited to identify. The young George the 
Paphlagonian was able to resume his worldly career for a further 
seven years, so perhaps the author of the Life of Basil was able to 
interest Basil the parakoimomenos in Basil the Younger as a worthy 
complement to Andrew the Fool, and as a magnate of the Kingdom 
of God, holding court in his heavenly oikos just as the parakoimo- 

146 John Skylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, ed. J. Thurn (Berlin and New York, 
1973), 244. | 

147 He commissioned a silver casing for the crown of Symeon’s skull: see Boura, 
‘Baciàcios Aekannvós’, 407-9. 

148 Vita Basilii, ed. Veselovskij I, 57; cf. P. Magdalino, ‘Paphlagonians in 
Byzantine High Society’, in S. Lampakis (ed.), Byzantine Asia Minor (6th-12th cent.) 
(Athens, 1998), 141-50. 

149 Ibid. The changes of personnel that accompanied changes of regime in the 


early tenth century are recorded in some detail in Theophanes Continuatus and by 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando imperio, 242 ff. 
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menos dispensed patronage in the house where the saint had lived 
on earth. As we have seen, the Life of Basil ends on a comforting 
note, holding out the promise of salvation to all who make them- 
selves friends from the Mammon of unrighteousness—which the 
parakoimomenos did by gifting a costly monastery to St Basil the 
Elder. Is it coincidence that Gregory, in his second vision, sees him- 
self arriving at Basil the Younger’s heavenly oikos by the route 
which led to the monastery ?+>° 


This essay began with the truism that hagiographers reveal more of 
themselves than of their holy men. As we take our leave of Andrew 
the Fool and Basil the Younger we may wonder whether the truism 
is entirely true. The affinities which link the Life of Andrew to the 
Life of Basil, and both texts to other pieces of Byzantine literature, 
certainly allow us to place them in a recognizable historical context. 
Their authors emerge as evangelical spirits of the mid-tenth cen- 
tury, steeped in the hagiography of an earlier age, and formed by 
the culture of the Byzantine aristocratic oikos, which informs their 
vision of spiritual relationships on earth and of social order in 
heaven. They were clearly connected with the powerful eunuch 
bureaucrats of the age of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and in par- 
ticular with Basil the parakoimomenos. Their worldly connections, 
and their evident interest in the ‘saints of old’, suggest that they 
were involved in the official, ‘encyclopaedic’ hagiographical projects 
of the day, the Synaxarion and the Menologion of Symeon 
Metaphrastes. They lived at a time when the end of the world 
seemed imminent, and expectancy was no doubt heightened by 
news of victories in the east which brought the prospect that the 
holy lands of early Christianity, the lands where the saints of old 
had trod—perhaps even Jerusalem itself, were about to return to the 
Christian empire. Yet for our authors, the centre of the world which 
was reaching its finale was the New Jerusalem, Constantinople. 
Their hagiographical creations enriched the Reigning City with new 
holy men, just as recent emperors had enriched it with important 
new relics, such as the sacred Mandylion of Edessa (944) and the 


150 Vita Basilii, ed. Veselovskij I, 11-12. Leaving Basil’s normal residence at 
Arkadianai, Gregory follows the road to the Blachernae church until he suddenly 
finds himself in a steep uphill passage. For the location of the monastery near the 
Golden Horn, see Berger, ‘Zur Topographie’. 
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hand of St John the Baptist (956).151 Indeed, Andrew and Basil set 
the seal on the holiness of Constantinople by sanctifying, through 
their apostolic presence, the secular space surrounding the 
churches and monasteries. Their hagiographers wrote to bring the 
clergy, the monastic establishment and the lay magnates who exer- 
cised religious patronage, an apostolic message of salvation more 
urgent and more far-reaching than the debate over the relative mer- 
its of communal and solitary asceticism. _ 

This much we can infer from our texts; more than this, however, 
their authors do not reveal of themselves. In the end it is they, 
‘Nikephoros’ and ‘Gregory’, who remain faceless and anonymous, 
masked by the holy men whom they invest with historical personae. 
It is the holy men, rather than the hagiographers, who are active 
and interactive. Andrew and Basil are hagiographical constructs, 
but this does not mean that they are merely edifying mouthpieces 
or teasing literary pastiches. They are there to remind us that saints 
will turn up when and where we least expect them. The construc- 
tion of their holiness is integral to the message they convey, and the 
manner of their construction reveals the enduring validity of two 
structural features of the role model proposed by Peter Brown: the 
saint as patron and the holy man as outsider. And the timing of 
their construction is significant, coinciding as it does with the for- 
mative years of Symeon the New Theologian. By reinforcing the 
example he made of his spiritual father, Symeon the Studite, their 
inspiration may even have passed into the mainstream of Orthodox 
spirituality. 


151 John Skylitzes, Synopsis Historiarum, 31, 245. Cf. I. Kalavrezou, ‘Helping 
Hands for the Empire: Imperial Ceremonies and the Cult of Relics at the Byzantine 
Court’, in H. Maguire (ed.), Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204 (Washington, 
DC, 1997), 53-79, esp. 67-77. 


